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THE  “SUPER.” 

The  theatrical  supernumerary  —  or  the  “  super,”  as  he  is 
familiarly  called  —  is  a  man  who  in  his  time  certainly 
plays  many  parts,  and  yet  obtains  applause  in  none.  liis 
exits  and  his  entrances,  his  c/eiut  and  his  disappearance, 
alike  escape  criticism  and  record.  His  name  is  not  printed 
Id  the  playbills,  and  is  forever  unknown  to  his  audience. 
Eren  the  persons  he  is  supposed  to  represent  upon  the 
mige  always  remain  anonymous.  Both  as  a  living  and 
Mtious  creature,  he  is  denied  individuality,  and  has  to  be 
considered  collectively,  massed  with  others,  and  inseparable 
gum  his  companion  figures.  He  is  not  so  much  an  actor, 
as  part  of  the  decorations,  tlie  animated  furniture,  so  to  say, 
of  the  stage.  Nevertheless,  “  supers  ”  have  their  impor¬ 
tance  and  value.  For  how  coiUd  the  drama  exist  without 
its  backmund  groups :  its  soldiers,  citizens,  peasants,  cour¬ 
tiers,  noules,  guests,  and  attendants  ot  all  kinds?  These 
gire  prominence,  support,  and  effect,  to  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  theatre ;  and  these  are  the  “  supers.” 

Upon  the  French  stage,  the  minor  assistants  of  the  scene 
are  comprehensively  described  as  les  chomtes.  In  this  way 
the  pedigree  of  the  “  super  ”  gains  somethin"  of  nobility, 
and  may,  perhaps,  be  traced  back  to  the  tmorus  of  the 
antique  drama;  a  body  charged  with  most  momentous 
duties,  with  symbolic  mysteries  of  dance  and  song,  removed 
from  the  perils  and  catastrophes  of  the  play,  yet  required, 
in  regard  to  these,  to  guide  and  interpret  the  sympathies  of 
the  spectators.  In  its  modern  application,  however,  this 
generic  term  has  its  subdivisions,  and  includes  le-t  chorisles 
proper,  wlio  boast  musical  attainments,  and  are  obedient  to 
the  rule  of  a  chef  iFaitaque,  or  head  chorister ;  les  acces- 
loires,  performers  jiermitted  speech  of  a  brief  kind,  who 
can  be  intrusted  upon  occasion  with  such  simple  functions 
as  opening  a  door,  placing  a  chair,  or  delivering  a  letter, 
and  who  corresjHind,  in  many  respects,  with  our  actors  of 
utility;  les  fgurants,  tlie  subordinate  dancers,  led  by  a 
con/phe'e;  and  lastly,  les  comparses,  who  closely  resemble 
our  supernumeraries,  and  are  engaged  in  more  or  less  num¬ 
bers,  according  to  the  exigencies  ot  the  representations.  Of 
these  aids  to  performance,  les  comparses  only  enjoy  no  regu¬ 
lar  salaries,  are  not  tbrinally  enrolled  among  the  perma¬ 
nent  members  of  the  establishment,  but  are  paid  simply  for 
appearing,  —  seventy-five  centimes  for  the  night,  and  fitly 
centimes  for  each  rehearsal,  or  upon  some  such  modest 
Kale  of  remuneration.  This  classiteathon  would  appear  to 
afford  opportunities  to  ambition.  Here  arc  steps  in  the 
ladder,  and  merit  should  be  able  to  ascend.  It  is  under¬ 
stood,  however,  that,  as  a  rule,  les  comparses  do  not  rise. 
Ttey  are  the  serfs  of  the  stage,  who  never  obtain  manu¬ 
mission.  They  are  as  conscripts,  trom  whose  knapsacks 
the  field-marshal’s  baton  is  almost  invariably  omitted. 
They  become  veterans,  but  their  length  of  service  receives 
BO  favorable  recognition.  Comparses  they  live  and  com- 
pmts  they  die,  or  disappear;  not,  apparently,  discontented 
yith  their  doom,  however.  Meantime,  the  Jigwant  cher¬ 
ishes  sanguine  ho[)e8  that  he  may  one  day  rise  to  a  promi- 
oent  position  in  the  ballet,  or  that  he  may  become  an  acces- 
and  the  accessoire  looks  forward  fervently  to  rank- 
iBg  u  the  future  among  the  regular  actors  or  artistes  of  the 
•h^Btre,  with  the  right  of  entering  its  grand  foyer,  or  supe- 
fiw  green-room.  Until  then  he  must  confine  himself  and 


his  aspirations  to  the  petit  foyer,  set  apart  for  the  use  of 
pliers  of  bis  class. 

Tlius  it  is  told  of  a  certain  accessoire  of  the  Porte  St. 
Martin,  in  years  past,  who  had  won  a  scarcely  appreciable 
measure  of  fame  for  his  adroitness  in  handing  letters  or 
coffee-cups  upon  a  salver,  and  even  for  the  propriety  with 
which  he  announced,  in  the  part  of  a  footman,  the  guests 
and  visitors  of  a  drama,  —  such  as  “  Monsieur  le  Viscomte 
de  St.  Remy  1  ”  or  “  Madame  la  Marquise  de  Roncourt  I  ” 
—  that  he  applied  to  his  manager  for  an  increase  of  his 
salary,  on  account  of  the  special  value  of  his  services.  “  I 
do  not  expect,”  he  frankly  said,  “  immediately  to  receive 
twenty-five  thousand  francs,  as  Monsieur  Frederic  Lemaitre 
does ;  no,  not  yet ;  although  I  bear  in  mind  that  Monsieur 
Lemaitre  began  his  career  with  fighting  broad-sword  com¬ 
bats  in  Madame  Saqui’s  circus;  but  my  present  salary  is 
but  six  hundred  francs  a  year,  and  a  slight  increase  ”  — 

“Monsieur  Fombonne,”  interrupted  the  manager,  “I  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  justice  of  your  application.  1  admire  and 
esteem  you.  You  are  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of 
my  company.  I  well  know  your  worth ;  no  one  better.” 

Monsieur  Fombonne,  glowing  with  pleasure,  bowed  in 
his  best  manner. 

“  I  may  venture  to  hope,  then  ”  — 

“  By  all  means.  Monsieur  Fombonne.  Hope  sustains  us 
under  all  our  afflictions.  Always  hope.  For  my  part  hope 
is  the  only  thing  left  me.  Business  is  wretched.  Toe 
treasury  is  empty.  I  cannot  possibly  raise  your  salary. 
But  you  are  an  artist,  and  therefore  above  pecuniary  con¬ 
siderations.  I  do  not — I  cannot  —  offer  you  money.  But 
I  can  gratify  a  laudable  ambition.  Hitherto  you  have 
ranked  only  as  an  accessoire ;  from  this  time  forward  you 
are  an  actor.  I  give  you  the  right  of  entering  the  grand 
foyer.  You  are  permitted  to  call  Monsieur  Lemaitre  mon 
camarade;  to  Moyer  Mademoiselle  Theodorne.  I  am  sure. 
Monsieur  Fombonne,  that  you  will  thoroughly  appreciate 
the  distinction  I  have  conferred  upon  you.” 

Monsieur  Fombonne  was  delighted.  He  was  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  discover,  however,  that  some  disadvantages  attended 
his  new  dignity ;  that  the  medal  he  had  won  had  its  reverse. 
The  accessoires  and  fgurants  of  the  theatre  alw.'ws  received 
their  salaries  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.  The  artistes 
were  not  paid  until  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Monsieur 
Fombonne  had  to  live  upon  credit  for  a  week  as  the  price 
of  his  new  privileges.  His  gain  was  shadowy ;  his  loss 
substantial. 

With  the  choristes  proper  we  are  not  here  much  con¬ 
cerned.  They  are  not  fainy  to  be  classed  among  “  supers,” 
and  they  pertain  almost  exclusively  to  the  lyric  stage.  It 
is  to  he  noted,  however,  that  they  are  in  some  sort  ei^dence 
of  the  connexion  that  once  existed  between  the  church  and 
the  theatre;  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  laical  drama.  At 
any  rate,  the  chorus  singers  often  undertake  divided  duties 
in  this  respect,  and  accept  engagements  both  at  the  cathe 
dral  and  the  opera-house.  And  sometimes  it  has  happened 
that  the  discharge  of  their  dual  obligations  has  involved 
them  in  serious  difficulties.  Thus,  some  years  since,  there 
is  said  to  have  heen  a  Christmas  spectacle  in  preparation 
at  the  opera-house  in  Paris.  The  entertainment  was  of  a 
long  and  elaborate  kind,  and  for  its  perfect  production 
numberless  rehearsals,  early  and  late,  dress  and  undress, 
were  imperatively  necessary.  Now,  the  chorus  of  the  opera 
also  represented  the  choir  of  Notre  Dame.  It  was  a  season 
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of  the  year  for  which  the  Church  has  appointed  many  cele¬ 
brations.  The  singers  were  incessantly  running  to  and  fro 
between  the  opera-house  and  Notre  Dame.  Often  they 
had  not  a  moment  to  spare,  and  punctuality  in  attending 
their  appointments  was  scarcely  possible,  while  the  trouble 
of  so  li^uently  changing  their  costumes  was  extremely 
irksome  to  them.  On  one  occasion  a  dress  rehearsal  at  the 
theatre,  which  commenced  at  a  very  late  hour,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  ordinary  performance  of  the  evening,  was 
so  protracted  that  the  time  for  the  early  service  at  the 
cathedral  was  rapidly  approaching.  The  chorus  appeared 
as  demons  at  the  opera,  and  wore  the  tight-fitting,  scaly 
dresses  which  time  out  of  mind  have  been  invested  upon 
the  stage  with  diabolical  attributes.  What  were  they  to 
do?  Was  there  time  to  undress  and  dress  again  V  Scarce¬ 
ly.  Besides,  was  it  worth  the  trouble?  It  was  very  dark ; 
bitterly  cold ;  there  was  not  a  soul  to  be  seen  in  the  strcet.s ; 
all  Paris  was  abed  and  asleep.  Moreover,  the  door  of  the 
sacristy  would  be  ready  open  to  receive  them,  and  their 
white  stoles  would  be  immediately  obtainable.  Well,  the 
story  goes  that  these  desperate  singers,  accoutred  as  they 
were,  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  Notre  Dame,  veiled  their 
Satanic  dresses  beneath  the  snowy  surplices  of  the  choir, 
and  accoinplislied  their  sacred  duties  without  any  discovery 
of  the  iinj)ropriety  of  their  conduct.  It  is  true  they  en¬ 
countered  in  their  course  a  patrol  of  the  civic  guard ;  but 
the  representatives  of  law  and  order,  forming  probably 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  the  significance  of  the  demoniac 
apparition,  are  said  to  have  prudently  taken  to  dight  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

Upon  our  early  English  stage  the  “  super”  had  frenuent 
occupation ;  the  Sliakspearian  drama,  indeed,  makes  large 
demands  ujarn  the  mute  performers.  Tlic  stage  at  this 
time  was  not  very  spacious,  however,  and  was  in  part  occu- 
pie»l  by  tbe  more  pretentious  of  the  spectators,  wlio,  seated 
u{)on  stools,  or  reclining  upon  the  rushes  which  strewed  the 
boards,  were  attended  by  their  pages,  and  amused  them¬ 
selves  with  smoking  their  pipes  and  noisily  critieising  the 
performance.  There  was  little  room  therefore  for  any 
great  number  of  supernumeraries.  But  spectacles  —  to 
which  the  “ su[H‘r  ”  has  always  been  indispensable  —  had 
alre.ady  won  the  favor  of  playgoers.  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
writes  in  1613  of  a  new  play  produced  at  the  Glolie 
Tlieatre,  “  called,  ‘  All  is  True,’  representing  some  principal 
pieces  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  which  w-as  set 
forth  with  many  extraordinary  circumstances  of  pomp  and 
majesty,  even  to  matting  of  the  stage ;  the  knights  of  the 
order,  with  their  Georges  and  Garter,  die  guards  with  their 
embroidered  coats,  and  the  like  ;  sufficient,  in  truth,  within 
a  while  to  make  greatness  very  familiar,  if  not  ridii'ulous.” 

“  Supers  ”  must  surely  have  been  employed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  money-takers,  “or 
g.atherers,”  as  they  were  called,  after  the  audience  had 
assembled,  and  their  presence  was  no  longer  needed  at  the 
<loors,  were  aecustomed  to  appear  upon  the  stage  as  the 
representatives  of  guards,  soldiers,  &c.  An  early  play  re¬ 
fers  to  the  combats  of  the  scene  being  accomplished  by 
“  the  blue-coatetl  st.age-keepers,”  or  attendants.  And  the 
actors  were  classified  at  this  time,  accoriiing  to  their  pro¬ 
fessional  standing,  as  “  whole  sharers,”  “  three-quarter 
sharers,”  “  half  sharers,”  and  “  hired  men,”  or  “  servitors.” 
The  leading  players  were  as  joint  proprietors  in  the  un¬ 
dertaking,  and  divided  the  receipts  among  them  according 
to  a  pre-arranged  scale.  Minor  characters  were  snstained 
l»y  the  “  servitors,”  who  were  paid,  as  our  actors  are  at  the 
present  time,  by  weekly  wages,  and  had  no  other  in’erest 
in  the  success  of  the  theatre  with  which  they  were  associ¬ 
ated,  beyond  deiire  that  its  exchequer  might  be  always 
equal  to  their  claims  upon  it.  Philip  Henslowe’s  Diary 
contains  an  entry  regarding  a  non-sharing  actor  :  “  Hiered 
as  a  covenant  servant  Willyain  Kendall —  to  give  him  for 
his  said  servis  everi  week  of  his  playing  in  Ixmdon,  ten 
shillings,  and  in  the  countrie  five  shillings,  for  the  which  he 
covenaunteth  to  be  le  lye  at  all  houres  to  jilay  in  tlie  house 
of  the  said  Philip,  and  in  no  other.”  It  may  lie  noted  that 
Shakspeare’s  first  connexion  with  the  Globe  Theatre  is 
shown  upon  fair  evidence  to  have  been  originally  tl  at  of  a 
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“  servitor.”  In  that  case  the  poet  must  often  have  been  re¬ 
quired  to  appear  in  very  subordinate  characters  —  perhaps 
even  characters  not  intrusted  with  sjieeeh.  Will  it  inflame 
too  violently  the  ambition  of  our  modern  “  supers  ”  to  sut;. 
est  to  them  that  very  possibly  Shakspeare  himself  mav 
ave  preceded  them  in  the  performance  of  their  somewhat 
inglorious  duties  ?  The  hired  men  or  servitors  were  under 
the  control  and  in  the  pay  of  the  proprietor  or  manacrer  of 
the  theatre,  and  their  salaries  constituted  no  charge  upon 
the  shares  of  the  chief  actor.s.  Still,  these  were  entitled  to 
complain,  apparently,  if  the  hired  men  were  too  few  in 
number  to  give  due  effeet  to  the  representations.  In  Ifiu 
a  dispute  arose  between  Henslowe  and  his  sharing  actors, 
bj'  reason  of  his  having  suddenly  reduced  his  exiienses  hr 
dismissing  “  four  hired  men.”  He  had  previously  sou'da 
to  charge  their  stipends  upon  the  shares,  although  Ixiund 
by  agreement  to  defray  these  expenses  out  of  the  uioiict 
derived  from  the  galleries ;  at  this  time,  perhajis,  a  man- 
agerral  perquisite.  But,  in  addition  to  the  servitors,  as  the 
r^resentai  ives  of  minor  and  mute  characters,  there  were 
also  available  the  journeymen  or  apprentices  of  the  uiorv 
eminent  performers.  If  they  p.-iid  no  premium  ujion  bein'' 
articled,  novices  were  at  any  rate  bound,  in  return  tor  th« 
education  they  received,  to  hand  their  earnings,  or  a  lac's 
part  of  them,  to  their  masters.  And  this  is  precisely  the 
case  at  the  present  time  in  regard  to  the  pupils  of  musical 
professors  and  the  teachers  of  singing,  dancing,  and  leats 
of  the  circus.  The  services  of  the  apprentices  were  trans¬ 
ferable,  and  could  be  bought  and  sold.  1  here  is  quite  a 
slave-trade  aspect  .alxiut  the  following  entry  in  lleiislowe’s 
Diary  :  “  Bowght  my  boye,  Jeames  Brystow,  of  William 
Augusten,  player,  the  8th  of  Decemlier,  1597,  for  eight 
piounds.”  Augustine  Phillips,  the  actor,  one  of  iSliak- 
speare’s  partners,  who  died  in  1605,  and  who  by  his  will  be¬ 
queathed  to  Shakspeare  “a  thirty  shillings  peece  in 
gould,”  also  gave  to  “  Samuell  Gillxirne,  my  late  appren¬ 
tice,  the  some  of  fortye  shillings,  and  my  mouse-coloured 
velvit  hose,  and  a  white  taflety  doublet,  a  blacke  tafl'etj 
sute,  my  purple  cloke,  sword  and  dagger,  and  my  base 
viall.”  He  also  gave  to  “  James  Sands,  my  apprentice, 
the  some  of  forty  shillings  and  a  citterne,  a  bandore,  and  a 
lute,  to  be  paid  and  delivered  unto  him  at  the  expiration  <d 
his  terme  of  yeres  in  his  indentur  of  apprenticehood. ' 
From  his  bequest  of  musical  instruments,  it  has  been  con¬ 
jectured  that  Phillips  sometimes  played  in  what  is  now 
called  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre.  A  sum  of  forty  shil¬ 
lings  in  Elizabeth’s  time  represents  the  value  of  about  ten 
pounds  of  our  currency.  What  with  its  “  gatherers,” 

“  servitors,”  and  journeymen,  the  Shakspearian  stage  was 
obviously  provided  sufficiently  with  supernumerary  assist¬ 
ants. 

The  “  super  ”  is  useful,  even  ornamental  in  his  way, 
though  it  behooves  him  always  to  stand  aloof  from  the  foot¬ 
lights,  so  that  distance  may  lend  his  aspect  as  much  en¬ 
chantment  as  possible ;  but  he  is  not  highly  esteemed  by 
the  general  public.  In  truth,  he  has  been  long  the  object  of 
ridicule  and  caricature.  He  is  charged  with  stupidity,  and 
is  popularly  considereil  as  a  very  absurd  sort  of  creature. 
But  be  has  resigned  his  own  volition ;  he  has  but  to  obey.  11» 
is  as  a  puppet,  whose  wires  are  {lulled  b^  others.  He  is  under 
the  rule  of  a  “  supei^master,”  who  is  in  his  turn  governed 
by  the  wavings  of  the  pronqiter's  white  flag  in  the  wings ; 
the  prompter  being  controlled  by  the  stage-manager,  who 
is  sup[)08cd  to  be  the  executant  of  the  dramatist’s  intentions. 
'ITie  “  super’s  ”  {losition  u[X)ii  tlie  stage  is  strictly  defined  for 
him ;  sometimes  even  marked  on  the  boards  with  ch^k. 
He  may  not  move  until  the  word  of  command  is  given  him, 
and  then  every  ch.inge  of  station  or  attituile  must  be  pur¬ 
suant  to  previous  instruction.  And  his  duties  are  sonietinies 
arduous.  He  may  often  be  rec{uired  to  change  his  attiiv 
and  assume  a  new  personality  in  the  course  of  one  night’s 
jierfomiances.  A  member  of  a  banil  of  brigands  in  one 
scene,  he  may,  in  another,  be  enrolleil  in  a  troop  ot  soldiers, 
sent  to  combat  with  and  capture  those  inalelactors.  In  the 
same  pl.ay  he  may  wear  now  tlie  robes  of  a  nobleman,  and 
i  now  the  lagsot  a  mendicant.  A  demon  possessed  of  lu- 
i  {lerntitural  [Kiwers  at  tlie  o|H;ning  of  a  {laulomimc,  he  is  t•e^ 
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tain  before  its  close  to  be  found  among  those  good-natured 
people  who  saunter  across  the  stage  lor  the  sole  purpose,  as 
{{would  seem,  of  being  assaulted  and  battered  by  the  clown 
(uid  pantaloon.  It  is  not  surprising,  altogether,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  apathy  gradually  steals  over  him,  and  that  such  intelli- 
Ecnee  as  he  ever  possessed  becomes  in  time  somewhat 
numbed  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  his  profession.  More¬ 
over,  in  regard  to  the  play  in  which  he  takes  part,  he  is  gen¬ 
erally  but  dimly  informed.  Its  plot  and  purpose  are  a  mys¬ 
tery  to  him.  lie  never  secs  it  represented  or  rehearsed  as 
an  entirety.  His  own  simple  duties  accomplished,  he  is 
hurried  to  the  rear  of  the  stage  to  be  out  of  tne  way  of  the 
actors.  Why  he  bends  his  knee  to  one  performer,  and  loads 
anotlier  with  fetters ;  why  there  is  banning  in  this  scene, 
and  blessing  in  that ;  why  the  heroine  in  white  adores  the 
(pliant  in  Idue,  and  abominates  her  suitor  in  red,  are  to  him 
mexplic.able  matters.  The  dramas  in  which  he  figures  only 
impress  his  mind  in  relation  to  the  dresses  he  is  constrained 
to  assume  during  their  representation ;  the  dresses  being 
never  of  his  own  choosing,  rarely  fitting  him,  ancl  their 
significance  being  always  outside  his  comprehension.  To 
him  the  tragedy  of  “  King  John  ”  is  but  the  occasion  on  which 
he  and  his  fellows  “  wore  them  tin  pots  on  our  ’eads ;  ” 
••Julius  CiEsar”  the  play  in  which  “  we  went  on  in  sheets.” 

“  What  are  we  supposed  to  be  ?  ”  a  curious  “  super  ”  once 
inquired  of  a  more  experienced  comrade.  “  Hiessed  if  I 
know,”  was  the  answer.  “  Demons  I  expect.”  They  were 
clothing  themselves  in  chain-mail,  and  were  “  supp:)sed  to 
be  ”  —  Crusaders. 

The  “  8U|)er’s  ”  dress  is,  indeed,  his  prime  consideration  ; 
and  out  of  it  arises  his  greatest  grievance,  lie  must  sur¬ 
render  himself  unconditionally  to  the  costumier,  and  oln^y 
implicitly  his  behests.  Summer  or  winter,  he  has  no  voice 
in  the  question  ;  he  must  clothe  himself  warmly  or  scantily, 
just  as  he  is  bidden.  “  Always  fleshings  when  there’s  a 
frost,”  a  “  super  ”  was  once  heard  to  grumble,  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  classical  system  of  dress  or  undi'css  —  and  tor 
that  matter,  perhaps,  the  classical  drama  also  —  to  be  in¬ 
vented  solely  for  his  inconvenience  and  discomfort.  But 
more  trying  than  this  antupic  garb  is  the  demoniac  mask  of 
pantomime,  which  is  as  a  diver’s  helmet,  ill  provided  with 
appliances  for  admitting  air  or  permitting  outlook.  The 
group  of  panting  “  supers,”  with  their  mimic  heads  under 
their  arms,  —  their  faces  smeared  with  red  or  blue,  in  ac’cord- 
auce  with  direction,  not  of  their  own  choice, —  to  be  discov¬ 
ered  behind  the  scenes  iluring  the  performance  of  a  Christ¬ 
mas  piece,  is  an  impressive  portion  of  the  spectacle,  although 
it  b  withheld  from  the  contemplation  of  the  audience. 
There  have  been  “  sujK'rs  ”  who  approached  very  near  to 
death  by  suilocation,  from  the  hurtful  nature  of  their  attire, 
rather  than  fail  in  the  discharge  of  tlicir  duties.  For  there 
is  heroism  everywhere. 

The  stage  has  always  been  fertile  in  the  matter  of  anec- 
dotage,  and  of  course  comical  stories  of  “  supers  ”  have 
abounded;  for  these  the  poorest  of  players  are  readily 
available  for  facetious  purposes.  Thus,  so  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Quin,  there  is  record  of  a  curious  misapprehension 
OB  the  part  of  the  supernumeraries  of  the  time.  Quin’s 
pruDunciatijn  was  of  a  broad  old-fashioned  kind,  a  follow¬ 
ing  of  a  traditional  method  of  elocution  from  which  Gar¬ 
rick  did  much  to  release  the  theatre.  The  play  was  Thom¬ 
son’s  “  Coriolanus,”aud  Quin  appeared  as  the  hero.  In  the 
Scene  of  the  Roman  ladies’  entry  in  procession,  to  solicit 
the  return  to  Rome  of  Coriolanus,  the  stage  was  filled  with 
tnbunes  and  centurions  of  the  Volscian  army,  bearing  fas¬ 
ces,  tlicir  ensigns  of  authority.  Quin,  as  the  hero,  com¬ 
manded  them  to  “  lower  their  fasces  ”  by  way  of  homage  to 
tbe  matrons  of  Rome.  But  the  representatives  of  the  cen- 
tnrions  understood  him  to  mean  tlieir  /aces :  and,  much  to 
tbe  amusement  of  the  audience,  all  reverently  bowed  their 
beads  with  absurd  unanimity. 

Rut  it  is  as  the  performers  of  “  guests  ”  that  the  “  supers  ’* 
buve  especially  moved  derision  in  our  theatres ;  and,  in- 
de^.  On  the  Parisian  stage  les  invite's  have  long  lieen  estab- 
luhed  provocatives  of  laughter.  The  assumption  of  even- 
ittg  dress,  and  something  of  tlie  manners  of  polite  society, 
bn  always  been  severely^  trying  to  the  sujiernumerary 


actor.  What  can  he  really  know  of  balls  and  fashionable 
assemblies  ?  Of  course,  speech  is  not  demanded  of  him, 
nor  is  his  presence  needed  very  near  to  the  proscenium  ;  but 
he  is  required  to  give  animation  to  the  backgrouml,  and  to 
be  as  easv  and  graceful  as  he  may  in  his  aspect  and  move¬ 
ments.  The  result  is  not  satisfactory.  He  is  more  at  home 
in  less  refined  situations.  He  is  prone  to  indulge  in  rather 
grotesque  gestures,  expressive  of  admiration  of  the  brilliant 
decorations  surrounding  him,  and  profuse,  even  servile  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  hospitality  extended  to  him.  He  interchanges 
mute  remarks,  enlivened  by  surprising  grimaces,  with  the 
lady  of  the  ballet,  in  the  shabbiest  of  ball  dresses,  who 
hangs  affectionately  upon  his  arm.  The  limited  amount  of 
his  stipenil  naturally  asserts  itself  in  his  costume,  which  will 
not  bear  critical  investigation.  His  boots  are  of  the  home¬ 
liest  and  sometimes  of  the  muddiest ;  course  dabs  of  rouge  ap¬ 
pear  upon  his  battered  cheeks ;  his  wig — for  a  “  super  ”of  this 
class  almost  alwavs  wears  a  wig  —  is  unkempt  and  decayed  ; 
his  white  cravat  lias  a  burlesque  air ;  and  his  gloves  are  of 
cotton.  There  are  even  stories  extant  of  very  economical 
“  supers  ”  who  have  gone  halves  in  a  pair  of  “  Berlins,”  and 
even  expended  rouge  on  but  one  side  of  their  faces,  plead¬ 
ing  that  they  were  required  to  stand  only  on  the  right  or 
the  left  of  the  stage,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  as  they  could 
thus  be  seen  but  in  profile  by  the  audience,  these  delects  in 
their  apjiearanee  could  not  possibly  attract  notice.  Alto¬ 
gether  the  “  super’s  ”  least  effective  performance  is  tliat  of 
“  a  guest.” 

It  is  a  real  advance  for  a  “  super  ”  when  he  is  charged 
with  some  small  theatrical  task,  which  removes  him  from 
the  ranks  of  his  fellows.  He  acquires  individuality,  though 
of  an  inferior  kind.  But  his  promotion  entails  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  which  he  is  not  always  prepared.  Lckain,  the 
French  tragedian,  playing  the  part  of  Tancred,  at  Bor¬ 
deaux,  required  a  supernumerary  to  act  as  his  squire,  and 
carry  liis  helmet,  lance,  and  shield.  Lekain’s  personal  ap- 
pe.arance  w.as  insignificant,  and  his  manner  at  rehearsal  had 
been  very  subdued.  The  “  super  ”  thought  little  of  the  he¬ 
ro  he  was  to  serve,  and  deemed  his  own  duties  slight  enough. 
But  at  night  Lekain’s  majesty  of  port,  and  the  command¬ 
ing  tone  in  which  he  cried  “  Suivez  moi  1  ”  to  his  scpiire,  so 
startled  and  overcame  that  attendant  that  he  suddenly  let 
fall,  with  a  great  crash,  the  weapons  and  armor  he  was 
carrying.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  often  liappcned 
upon  oiir  own  stage.  “  You  distressed  me  very  mucli,  sir,” 
said  a  famous  tragedian  once  to  a  “  sujier,”  who  had  com¬ 
mitted  default  in  some  important  business  of  the  scene. 

“  Not  more  than  you  frightened  me,  sir,”  the  “  super  ” 
frankly  said.  He  was  torgiven  his  failure  on  account 
of  the  homage  it  conveyed  to  the  tragedian's  impressive¬ 
ness. 

M.  Etienne  Arago,  writing  some  years  since  upon  les 
choristes,  calls  attention  to  the  iin[K>rtant  services  rendered 
to  the  stage  by  its  mute  performers,  and  demands  their 
wider  recognition.  He  holds  that  as  much,  or  even  more 
talent  is  necessarj-  to  constitute  a  tolerable  /gwanl.  .os  to 
make  a  good  actor.  He  describes  the  /nurant  as  a  multi¬ 
form  actor,  a  dramatic  chameleon,  compelled  by  the  special 
nature  of  his  occupation,  or  rather  by  its  lack  of  special 
nature,  to  appear  young  or  old,  crooked  or  straight,  noble 
or  base-born,  savage  or  civilized,  according  to  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  dramatist.  “  'Thus,  when  Tancred  decbiims, 

‘  Toi,  superbe  Orbassan,  e’est  toi  que  je  defie  I  ’  and  flings 
his  gauntlet  upon  the  stage,  Orba.-^san  has  but  to  wave  his 
hand  and  an  attendant  advances  boldly,  stoops,  picks  up 
the  gage  of  battle,  and  resumes  his  former  position.  'That 
is  thought  to  be  a  very  simple  duty.  But  to  accomplish  it 
without  provoking  the  mirth  of  the  audience  is  le  sublime 
du  metier  —  le  triomphe  de  Tart  1  ” 

The  emotions  of  an  author  who  fijr  the  first  time  sees 
himself  in  print  have  oltcn  been  descanted  upon.  The 
sensations  of  a  “  super,”  raised  from  the  ranks,  intrusted 
with  the  utterance  of  a  few  words,  and  enabled  to  read  the 
entry  of  his  own  name  in  the  play-bills,  are  scarcely  less 
entitled  to  sympathy.  His  task  may  be  slight  enough,  the 
measure  of  speech  permitted  him  most  limited;  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  him  in  the  programmes  may  simply  run,  — 
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Charles  (a  waiter)  .  .  Mb.  Jones  ; 


Railway  Porter  .  .  .  Mr.  Brown; 


“  Well,  fnends,  we  both  are  come  your  hands  to  kiss, _ 

The  tra^c  lady  and  the  c«)mic  miss ; 

But  should  we  both  attempt  to  keep  possession, 
Warrante  may  be  issued  from  the  Quarter  Session. 


[May  4, 


but  the  delight  of  the  performer  is  infinite.  His  promotion 
is  indeed  of  a  prodigious  kind.  Hitherto  but  a  lay-figure, 
he  is  now  endowed  with  life.  He  has  become  an  actor  I 
The  world  is  at  length  informed  of  his  existence.  He  has 
emerged  from  the  crowd,  and,  though  it  may  be  but  for  a 
moment,  can  assert  his  individuality.  He  carries  his  part 
about  with  him  everywhere ;  it  is  but  a  slip  of  paper,  with 
one  line  of  writing  running  across  it.  He  exhibits  it  boast¬ 
fully  to  his  friends.  He  reads  it  again  and  again :  recites 
it  in  every  tone  of  voice  he  can  command ;  practises  his 
elocutionary  powers  upon  every  possible  occasion.  A  Pa¬ 
risian  figurant,  advanced  to  the  position  of  accessoire,  was 
so  elated  that  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  surprise  that 
the  people  he  met  in  the  streets  did  nut  bow  to  him ;  that 
the  sentinels  on  guard  did  not  present  arms  as  he  passed. 
His  reverence  for  the  author  in  whose  play  he  is  to  appear 
is  boundless ;  he  regards  him  as  a  second  Shakspeare,  if 
not  something  more.  His  devotion  to  the  manager,  who 
has  given  him  the  part,  for  a  time  approaches  deliriousness. 

“  Our  new  play  will  be  a  great  go  1”  a  promoted  “  su¬ 
per  ”  once  observed  to  certain  of  his  fellows.  “  /  play  a 
policeman!  I  go  on  in  the  last  scene,  and  handcuff  W. 
Kant.  1  have  to  say,  ‘  Murder’s  the  charge  I  Stand  back !’ 
Won’t  that  fetch  the  house  ?  ” 

There  are  soldiers  doomed  to  perish  in  their  first  battle. 
And  there  have  been  “  supers  ”  who  have  failed  to  justify 
their  advancement,  and,  silenced  forever,  have  had  to  fall 
back  into  the  ranks  again.  The  French  stage  dias  a  story 
of  a  figurant  who  ruined  at  once  a  new  tragedy  and  his 
own  prospects  by  an  unhappy  lapsus  lingua,  the  result  of 
undue  haste  and  nervous  excitement.  He  had  but  to 
cry  aloud,  in  tlie  crisis  of  the  drama,  “  Le  roi  se  meurt  I  ” 
He  was  {lerfect  at  rehearsal;  he  earned  the  applause  even 
of  the  author.  A  brilliant  Aiture,  as  he  deemed,  was  open 
to  him.  But  at  night  he  could  only  utter,  in  broken  tones, 
“  Le  meurt  se  roi  I  ”  and  the  tragic  situation  was  dissolved 
in  laughter.  So,  in  our  own  theatre,  there  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  legend  of  Delpini,  the  Italian  clown,  who,  charged 
to  exclaim  at  a  critical  moment,  “  Pluck  them  asunder  I  ” 
could  produce  no  more  intelligible  speech  than“Masson- 
der  em  plocketl  ”  Much  mirth  in  the  house  and  dismay  on 
the  stage  ensued.  But  Delpini  had  gained  his  object.  He 
had  become  qualified  as  an  actor  to  participate  in  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  the  Theatrical  F und.  As  a  mere  pantomimist  he 
was  without  a  title.  But  John  Kemble  had  kindly  fur¬ 
thered  the  claim  of  the  foreign  clown  by  intrusting  him  for 
once  with  “  a  speaking  part.”  The  tragedian,  however, 
had  been  quite  unprepared  for  the  misadventure  that  was 
to  result. 

Delpini  was,  it  appears,  doomed  to  mortification  in  re¬ 
gard  to  his  attempts  at  English  speech  upon  the  stage, 
lie  was  engaged  as  clown  at  the  East  London,  or  Royalty 
Theatre,  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  at  a  time  when  that  estab¬ 
lishment  was  without  a  license  for  dramatic  performances, 
and  was  incurring  the  bitter  hostUity  of  the  patent  manar 
gers.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  musical  and  panto¬ 
mimic  entertainments  could  lawfully  be  presented.  But 
the  unhappy  clown,  in  the  course  of  a  harlequinade,  hail 
ventured  to  utter  the  simple  words,  “  Roast  Beef  I  ”  and 
forthwith  he  was  prosecuted  and  sent  to  prison  as  a  rogue 
and  a  vagabond.  For  a  time  he  seems  to  have  been  even 
reduced  to  prison  fare.  His  case  is  referred  to  in  a  pro¬ 
logue  written  by  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  and  delivered  upon 
the  oc’casion  of  a  benefit,  when  the  performances  not  being 
for  “  gain,  hire,  or  reward,”  were  neld  to  be  permissible. 
The  address  was  a  kind  of  a  dialogue,  spoken  by  Mrs. 
Hudson  and  Mrs.  Gibbs,  in  the  characters  of  Melpomene 
and  Thalia;  — 


For  thongh  alone,  our  tongues  may  be  untied  well, 
A  dialogue  will  send  us  both  to  Bridewell. 

Think  of  our  danger,  should  we  meet  again 
The  informing  carpenter  of  Drury  Lane ; 

Danger  so  dire  it  staggers  all  belief, — 

Water  and  bread,  for  calling  out  *  Roast  Beef!  ’  ” 


It  used  to  be  said  that  at  the  Parisian  Cirque,  once 
famous  for  its  battle-pieces,  refractory  “supers”  were 
always  punished  by  bein^  required  to  represent  “the 
enemy  ”  of  the  evening,  —  the  Russians,  Prussians,  English, 
or  Arabs,  as  the  case  might  be,  who  were  to  be  overcome 
by  the  victorious  soldiers  of  France,  repulsed  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  trampled  upon  and  routed  in  a  variety  of 
ignominious  ways.  The  rejiresentatives  of  “the  enemy" 
complained  that  they  could  not  endure  to  be  hopelessly 
beaten  night  after  night.  'Their  expostulation  was  unpa¬ 
triotic  ;  but  it  was  natural.  For  “  supers  ”  have  their 
feelings,  moral  as  well  as  physical.  At  one  of  our  own 
theatres,  a  roulette  table  was  introduced  in  a  scene  portraying 
the  salon  at  Homburg,  or  Baden-Baden.  Certain  of  the 
“  supers  ”  petitioned  that  they  should  not  always  appear 
as  the  losing  gamesters.  They  desired  sometimes  to  n  rure 
among  the  winners.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  money 
that  ehanged  hands  upon  the  oecasion  was  only  of  that 
valueless  kind  that  has  no  sort  of  currency  off  the  stage. 

When  “  supers  ”  appear  as  modern  soldiers  in  action,  it 
is  found  advisable  to  load  their  guns  for  them.  They  fear 
the  “  kick  ”  of  their  weapons,  and  will,  if  possible,  avoid 
firing  them.  Once  in  a  military  play,  a  troop  of  grenadiers 
was  required  to  fire  a  volley.  'Their  officer  waved  his 
sword,  and  gave  the  word  of  command  suj)erl)ly ;  but  no 
sound  followed,  save  only  that  of  the  snapping  of  locks. 
Not  a  gun  had  been  loaded.  An  unfortunate  unanimity 
had  prevailed  among  the  grenadiers.  Each  had  forliome 
to  load  his  weapon,  trusting  that  his  omission  woidd  escape 
notice  in  the  general  noise,  and  assured  that  a  shot  more 
or  less  could  be  of  little  consequence.  It  had  occurred  to 
no  one  of  them  that  his  scheme  might  be  put  into  operation 
by  others  beside  himself,  still  less  that  the  whole  band 
might  adopt  it.  But  this  had  happened.  For  the  future 
their  guns  were  given  them  loaded. 


CAROLINE  SCHLEGEL. 


It  was  at  the  age  of  nineteen  that  August  Willielm 
Schlegel  set  out,  in  1786,  for  the  University  of  Gottingen, 
there  to  remain  for  a  period  of  five  years.  This  sojourn 
was  destined  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  over  his  after 
life,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  mind.  Here  it  was 
that  he  finished,  fortified,  and  gave  depth  to  his  classical 
studies,  under  the  guidance  of  Heyne,  whom  F.  A.  Molf 
had  not  yet  eclipsed,  and  laid  in  that  stock  of  soliil  learn¬ 
ing  which  enabled  him  later,  like  Lessing,  to  devote  himself 
professionally  to  criticism,  without  ever  subsiding  into  that 
superficial  dilettanteism  which  is  the  usual  stumbling-block 
of  the  professional  critic.  Here  it  was  that  his  Iriendsbip 
with  Burger  was  formed,  and  that  his  first  attempts  at  Te^ 
sification  were  encouraged  by  the  author  of  “  Leuore,”  who 
opened  out  a  fresh  horizon  to  him,  and  adnutted  the  as  yet 
obscure  juvenile  writer  to  a  place  in  his  “  Muscnalnianach," 
the  oldest  and  best  among  those  literary  selections,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Germany,  which  preceded  Schiller’s  “  Horse.”^  Here 
it  was  also,  by  daily  intercourse  with  the  young  foreign 
noblemen  who  flocked  to  the  renowned  Georgia  Augusta, 
that  he  acquired  tliat  polish  which  high  society  alone  can 
impart ;  that  agreeable  exterior,  that  familiarity  with  liring 
languages,  which  starved  to  distinguish  him  in  after  life 
from  among  the  herd  of  uncouth  and  unkempt  savuns  and 
literati,\rho  were  his  contemporaries  in  Germany.  But  the 
chief  event,  and  that  which  was  to  leave  the  most  durable 
traces,  —  traces  alike  painful  and  fertile,  —  was  his  meetinj; 
with  a  young  widow  of  twenty-six,  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  over  the  three  most  remarka¬ 
ble  men  belonging  to  the  romantic  school.  'Iliose  who  had 
especially  occupied  themselves  with  the  study  of  German 
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literature  and  its  history  knew  of  Caroline  Michaelis,  in¬ 
deed,  as  a  handsome,  engaging  woman,  —  like  Helen,  — 
“gr^ly  admired  and  greatly  censured.”  They  had  often 
come  across  malevolent  allusions,  more  or  less  founded,  con¬ 
cerning  her  conduct ;  and  were  fully  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  share  she  had  h^  in  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  literary  la^rs. 
The  full-length  portrait  drawn  of  her  by  Friedrich  Schlegel, 
in  his  “  Lucinde,”  was  as  well  known  as  the  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  she  had  inspired  her  third  husband,  the 
thinker  of  the  romantic  school,  Schelling.  What,  however, 
bad  hardly  been  suspected  before  the  appearance  of  the  re¬ 
cent  works  of  G.  Waitz  and  R.  Haym,  was  the  amount  of 
individuality  and  originality  which  distinguished  this  amia¬ 
ble  and  fascinating  woman. 


Caroline  Michaelis  was  bom  at  Gottingen  in  the  year 
1763.  Her  father,  the  celebrated  Orientalist,  seems  to  have 
taken  but  little  notice  of  his  numerous  progeny,  and  evi¬ 
dently  to  have  consigned  them  to  a  lower  place  in  his  alTec- 
tions  than  the  lolios  of  his  library.  The  family  circle  in 
which  fhe  grew  up  contained  little  or  nothing  that  was 
beneficial  or  salutary.  What  with  constant  pecuniary  em- 
barrassiueut,  petty  misunderstandings,  and  general  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper,  combined  with  a  certain  want  of  re- 
ipect  and  lack  oi  cohesive  power  among  its  elements,  this 
household,  like  those  of  so  many  lUeruti,  was  indeed  little 
calculated  to  prepare  her  satisfactorily  for  the  trials  and 
duties  of  after  life.  “  Our  family  is  ruined,”  she  says,  “  by 
the  corruption,  folly,  weakness,  and  violence  of  its  several 
members.  One  sends  prayers  to  Heaven,  while  another 
accuses  Fate ;  but  the  real  cause  of  the  evil  does  not  lie 
beyond  the  clouds.”  Her  brothers  soon  dispersed ;  and 
Caroline  always  thought  her  mother  neglected  her  in  favor 
of  her  sisters ;  without,  however,  bearing  eitlier  party  any 
malice  on  that  score.  As  is  not  uncommon  with  girls  of  an 
ardent,  enthusiastic  tem|)erament,  she  centred  ner  affec¬ 
tions  entirely  upon  her  brother  Philip,  whom  she  loved  with 
passionate  tenderness.  She  was,  l>csides,  warmly  attached 
to  her  sister  Charlotte;  on  whose  premature  decease  she 
transferreil  her  ail'ections  to  another  of  her  sisters,  to  whom 
ihe  remained  true,  in  spite  of  time  and  separation.  It  is 
easy  to  perceive  that  she  felt  deeply  the  want  of  family  ties 
during  her  whole  life,  by  a  letter  written  to  a  female  friend 
of  forty  years’  standing,  shortly  before  her  own  end,  on  re¬ 
ceiving  die  tidings  of  her  aged  mother’s  death.  On  seeing 
“  this  last  link  of  the  past  severed,  as  those  of  the  future 
had  previously  been,”  the  painful  recollection  of  her  lost 
children  “  rises  up  belbre  her  from  its  light  slumber,”  and 
she  feels  acutely  “  the  rupture  of  this  last  remaining  tie 
which  bound  her  to  mother-earth.” 

She  could  hardly  expect,  either,  to  find  without  the  pre¬ 
cincts  of  her  own  family  circle  that  moral  stay,  that  some¬ 
thing  to  lean  upon,  which  she  missed  at  home.  Gottingen 
had  very  little  in  common  with  other  German  towns  of 
■imilar  dimensions.  A  village  which  Count  Munchhausen, 
the  Hanoverian  Pombal,  —  tor  every  Continental  State  in 
the  eighteenth  century  had  its  “  enlightened  philosophical 
minister,” —  had  turned  into  a  focus  of  the  theological  and 
philosophical  rationalism  peculiar  to  that  age,  where  sons 
of  high  German  iamilies  recently  won  over  to  the  “  rising 
ideas,”  young  English  lords,  and  even  princes  of  the  roysu 
blood,  anxious  to  visit  their  sovereign’s  native  country,  all 
assembled;  where  all  pitched  their  tents,  but  none  took 
permanent  root ;  a  town  of  this  description,  we  repeat, 
would  hardly  be  expected  to  form  a  sound  school  for  ex- 
^plary  housewives.  “  Young  girls  here,”  writes  Boie, 
Burger’s  friend,  “  are  obliged  to  live  a  retiretl  life,  and  be 
very  candul,  on  account  of  the  number  of  young  men  who 
lay  snares  ibr  them.”  If  unwilling  either  to  submit  to 
■eclusion  or  give  way  to  seduction,  they  ran  imminent  risk 
turning  blue-stockings,  like  GatU-rer’s  daughter,  who 
mame  an  authoress,  and  Dorothea  Schlbzer,  who  went  up 
wf  her  doctor’s  diploma,  and  got  it.  Tliose  who  wished  to 
improve  themselves  by  reading,  but  were  at  the  same  time 
anxious  to  resc'mble  the  heroines  of  the  novels  they  de¬ 
voured,  were  exposed  to  censure,  and  even  calumny,  on 


the  part  of  their  more  prudent  but  less  attractive  compan¬ 
ions.  The  latter  was  the  lot  of  the  handsome  daughters  of 
Heyne  and  Michaelis. 

Caroline  more  laid  herself  open  to  slander  even  than  her 
friend  Theresa,  the  great  philologist’s  daughter ;  for  when 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one  she  married  the  physician  Bohmer, 
of  Clausthal,  she  h  id  already  had  several  flirtations,  one 
among  the  rest  with  the  famous  Blumenbach.  She  had 
even  projected  a  conventional  matrimonial  alliance,  but 
subsequently  relintjuished  the  idea.  It  was  not  love  either 
which  ultimately  induced  her  to  accept  Bbhmcr ;  it  was 
friendship,  esteem,  and  perhaps  a  desire  to  relieve  her 
parents  from  a  care,  and  to  acquire  for  herself  independence 
and  an  establishment.  The  narrative  of  her  marriage  re¬ 
sembles  some  chapter  out  of  “  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  with 
all  the  sentimental  and  virtuous  paraphernalia  of  which  the 
past  century,  especially  towards  its  close,  was  so  fond.* 
iStill,  a  long  letter  addressed  to  her  sister  Charlotte,  three 
or  four  months  after,  shows  already  a  strange  amount  of 
experience  in  affiiirs  of  the  heart.  She  warns  her  little 
sister  especially  against  the  power  of  imagination,  and  a 
craving  after  affection ;  against  ennui  and  afl'ectation,  as 
being  calculated  to  mislead  her  concerning  the  nature  of 
her  feelings.  She  hints  “  that  our  own  sanctity  may  at 
times  deceive  us.” 

“  When  the  Ilm’s  lira’s  (the  dandy  students)  pass  under  your 
eyes,  do  you  really  do  absolutely  nothing  Ibr  vanity’s  sake  I  It 
would  be  impossible  for  you  entirely  to  annihilate  its  movements, 
for  this  is  the  most  involuntary  of  all  original  sins,  and  one  we 
need  as  little  lie  ashamed  of  as  corns  or  toothache.  Only  wo 
ought  never  to  move  a  step,  either  backwards  or  forwards,  towards 
encouraging  the  failing.  You  cannot  help  its  lieing  pleasant  to 
you  if  your  veiled  cap  suits  you ;  but  beware  how  you  set  it  more 
at  one  person  than  at  another.” 

Here  we  certainly  have  most  prudent  advice  addressed  to 
a  young  affianced  bride,  and  sucm  as  might  lead  us  to  infer 
that  she  who  imparts  it,  when  similarly  situated,  —  and  the 
time  was  not  far  removed,  —  had  herself  been  any  thing  but 
indifferent  to  the  effect  her  own  veiled  cap  may  have  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  Gottingen  students.  Nevertheless,  four  years 
of  perfect  seclusion  in  the  mountain  retirement  of  Claus¬ 
thal,  passed  over  without  a  murmur  on  her  part.  Her  time 
was  completely  filled  up  between  the  care  of  her  three 
children,  her  real  affection  for  her  husband,  a  diligent  and 
numerous  correspondence,  and  a  good  deal  of  serious  read¬ 
ing.  In  time,  she  not  only  became  used  to  the  rugged  land¬ 
scape  of  the  Hartz,  but  even  got  to  like  it.  True,  her  let¬ 
ters  occasionally  reflect  the  petty  annoyances  and  hum¬ 
drum  sameness  of  a  small  country  town  ;  still,  on  the  whole, 
they  are  mostly  bright,  cheerful,  and  replete  with  impre.s- 
sions  she  receives  from  the  books  she  happens  to  be  read¬ 
ing.  The  narrow  limits  and  almost  rustic  simplicity  of  a 
household  life,  which  constantly  obliged  her  to  lay  hand  to 
the  saucepan  and  the  gridiron,  her  unaffected  piety,  which 
no  Gottingen  University  rationalism  had  ever  succeeded 
in  destroying,  did  not  prevent  her  ftom  taking  the  liveliest 
interest  from  the  depths  of  her  mountain  retreat  in  all 
questions  which  at  that  time  engrossed  general  attention  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  an  innate  horror  of 
blue-stockingism,  she  courageously  set  to  work  to  study 
Winckelmann’s  “  History  of  Art,”  Herder’s  theological  writ¬ 
ings,  Jacobi’s  work  on  “  Spinoza,”  and  what  not  more.  Neither 
did  a  single  French  or  English  novel  of  any  importance 
escape  her  notice;  so  that  on  returning  to  her  parents’ 
house,  at  her  husband’s  decease,  she  by  no  means  cut  a  pro¬ 
vincial  figure.  The  first  burst  of  grief  over,  she  appears, 

•  A  friend’*  child  *tood  *t  the  garden-state,  “  dreieed  as  Hymen,  with 
a  haakets  of  flowers  in  hi*  hand,  which  he  scattered  before  us  as  he  led 
the  way  to  an  arbor  opposite,  where  a  throne  of  moss  and  flowers  had 
been  erected,  with  step*  up  to  it,  with  a  canopy,  a  triumphal  arch,  and 
a  thousand  other  pretty  things.  A  singer  and  harp-player  had  been 
placed  behind  some  bushes ;  when  we  were  seated  they  began  to  sing : 

Love  which  Inflames  this  couple; 

and 

On  a  throne  of  flowers  they  And 

Ever  tile  heart  of  being  happy. 

“  Heaven  knows  what  my  feeling*  were  when  I  fell  Into  Bshmer’s 
arms.  These  worthy  folks’  aflTection  Impressed  upon  me  anew  the  obli¬ 
gation  of  being  virtuous.”  And  so  on,  for  three  consecutive  pages,  blotted 
with  sacred  tears. 
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in  spite  of  herself,  to  have  experienced  a  sensation  of  reliel 
at  once  more  regaining  her  freedom. 

“  I  do  not  trouble  myself  concerning  the  future,”  she  writes 
to  her  fnend  Meyer.  “  I  make  no  plans  whatever,  and  create 
no  imaginary  cares  for  myself.  One  aim  alone  do  I  consider 
in/self  obliged  to  pursue  with  an  unfaltering  step,  —  that  of  my 
daughters’  welfare.  All  the  rest  lies  stretched  out  betbre  me, 
like  the  vast  expanse  of  the  troubled  oce.an.  If  at  times  I  find 
myself  beginning  to  turn  giddy  at  this  spectacle,  and  feel  m^ 
b';ad  whirl,  1  jnst  close  my  eyes,  and  still  trust  myself  on  it 
without  fear.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  ever  lie  quite 
happy,  but  I  know  that  I  can  never  be  utterly  miserable.  Toil 
have  known  mu  in  circumstances  in  which,  hedged  in,  ns  it  were, 
on  all  sides,  I  was  crushed  by  iiijr  own  weight ;  I  have  lieen  torn 
away  from  it,  cruelly  tom,  still  I  feel  it,  for  all  around  me 
seems  as  glaring  with  light  as  though  I  were  entering  existence 
for  the  first  time,  like  some  invalid  restored  to  life,  slowly  re¬ 
gaining  bis  stren^h,  and  inhaling  anew  the  pure,  balmy  spring 
air.” 

It  was  in  a  frame  of  mind  such  as  this  that  August  Wil¬ 
helm  Schlegel  first  met  and  fell  dcspenately  in  love  with 
her.  The  fiame  was  only  fanned  by  her  liehavior  towards 
liini,  —  now  snubbing  him,  now  treating  him  as  she  would  a 
child,  now  giving  him  all  sorts  of  e.xcellent  advice,  even 
concerning  literary  matters  ;  at  other  times,  almost  in  spite 
of  herself,  and  obeying  a  natural  impulse  and  desire  to 
please,  flattering  the  youthful  poet,  than  whom,  perhaps,  no 
individual  was  ever  more  accessible  to  fl.attery.  She  al.«o 
renewed  her  friendship  with  Burger,  who  was  very  un- 
h.ippy  at  that  time,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage  —  the 
third  he  had  contracted  —  with  the  Suabian  Maiden 
{Schwaben-Mddehen),  who  had  offered  him  her  hand  and 
her  heart  from  afar,  and  who,  on  closer  inspection,  turned 
out  to  be  a  complete  hussy.  “  A  graceful  little  creature, 
with  a  pretty  face  and  a  facility  lor  small-talk,  who  can 
even  be  sentimental  if  necessary,  and  with  a  genius  for 
intrigue,  and  an  unlimited  propensity  for  flirtation,  less 
anxious  to  have  lovers  —  although  even  in  tliis  she  goes 
alxiut  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  "o  —  than  to  surround  her¬ 
self  with  a  swarm  of  insignificant  admirers.”  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  why  Caroline  did  what  she  could  to 
remove  her  sisters,  at  that  time  still  young,  from  a  circle 
of  this  kind.  As  lor  the  poet  himselt|  who  twenty  years 
previously  —  when  he  sang  “  Lenore,”  and  his  life  and  his 
genius  were  alike  inspired  by  a  guilty  but  sincere  passion,* 
had  jiroudly  named  lumself  the  “  Condor  of  ball.ad  writers  ” 
—  he  bad  become  “  quite  stujiid  ”  by  the  side  of  this  giddy 
Su.ibian.  lie  “  preserves  a  dogged  silence,  stares  fixedly 

liefore  him  with  his  heavy  eyes .  The  other  day  he 

complained  bitterly  th.at  he  had  no  wit  left.”  Slill,  Caro¬ 
line  would  have  been  disposed  to  overlook  some  of  Madame 
Burger’s  shortcomings,  had  she  shown  less  desire  to  en- 
sn:u\5  men  of  understanding ;  •*  for,”  she  adds,  “  it  is  clear 
that  I  do  not  judge  her  so  severely  from  intolerance.  My 
cloak  of  charity  covereth  all  things,  provided  a  warm  heart 
and  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  be  there.”  Here  we  have  the 
naive  moralitj^  of  the  eighteenth  century,  set  forth  with  the 
greatest  jiossible  naloetc  of  expression,  by  a  young  widow 
of  twenty-eight,  who,  moreover,  conducts  herself  with  pro¬ 
priety.  And  these  remarks  are  addressed  to  an  agreeable 
and  clever  young  man.  Already,  before  her  return  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  Caroline  had  become  acquainted  with  F.  L.  W. 
Meyer,  the  friend  of  her  friends  the  Heynes,  and  possibly 
even  more  intimate  with  Theresa  than  was  exactly  agreea¬ 
ble  to  her  husband.  Theresa,  “  destined  to  no  common 
lot,”  had  married  G.  Forster,  the  celebrated  traveller,  and 
future  apostle  of  the  French  Revolution,  whom  she  subse- 
(|uently  accompanied  to  Wilna.  This  young  woman,  in¬ 
ferior  neither  in  beauty,  intelligence,  nor  knowledge  to 
Caroline,  superior  even  in  energy  of  will,  did  not,  however, 
possess  those  qualities  of  feminine  grace  and  sincerity 
which  rendered  her  friend  so  attractive,  .and  thereby  caused 
people  more  readily  to  forgive  her  superiority  and  her  fail¬ 
ings.  She  kept  up  a  lively  correspondence  with  Meyer, 
who  appears  to  have  possessed  unusual  attraction  for  the 

*  Uurxrr's  iwcood  wife  had  bpen  Ills  sistpr  In-law.  Molly,  whom  he 
had  celftiiaiiKl  In  verse  In  liU  ttrit  wife’s  lifetime,  aud  whom  he  lust 
after  uuly  uue  year  uf  lua.riage. 
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female  sex.  This  singular  individual,  who  by  bis  learnini;, 
his  intellect,  and  his  tiuents,  seemed  to  have  been  originally 
intended  for  some  great  literary  career,  like  many  others  at 
that  time,  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  busy  world  at  an 
early  age,  secluding  himself  in  a  rustic  hermitage,  where 
for  many  years  he  lived  the  life  of  an  anchorite.  *  Merer 
became  C.aroline’s  confidant;  and,  indeed,  by  far  the 
greater  jiart  of  the  letters,  written  by  her  during  six  years’ 
wanilerings  after  Bdhmer’s  death,  was  addressed  to*  him. 
It  is  necess.ary  to  read  these  elaborate  effusions  in  order  to 
have  an  idea  of  the  depth  and  jisychological  subtlety  of 
that  strange  time.  The  minute  analysis  of  feelings,  the 
self-contemplation,  the  stmlies  of  shades  of  sentiment  and 
of  moral  fibres,  the  vivisection  of  the  inner  world,  are  no 
longer  wearisome,  when  entered  into  by  a  nature  so  un.-il- 
fected  and  so  fresh  as  Caroline’s.  Tliey  arc  the  outward 
expression  of  an  inner  life,  which  forms  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  nervous,  feverish  excitement  of  our  own  generation, 
and  our  purely  external  animation.  Germany  undoiihtcdlv 
owes  “  Torquato  Tasso,”  “  Wilhelm  Meister,”  and  the  “  Elec¬ 
tive  Affinities,”  to  this  habit  and  craving  for  psychological 
analysis.  She  owes  them  also,  and  above  all,  a  fi-ecdom  from 
prejudice  and  convention  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere ;  but 
the  same  time  some  of  her  greatest  defects,  —  a  complete 
want  of  spontaneousness,  an  eternal  sell-pre-occupation,  the 
habit  of  over-reflection,  and  the  love  of  systems;  all  of 
them  things  which  are  anachronisms  in  our  time. 

Most  ot  these  letters  are  dated  from  Marburg,  where 
Caroline  went  in  1789,  to  reside  with  one  of  her  brothers, 
a  professor  at  that  university.  She,  no  doubt,  expected  to 
find  the  horizon  somewhat  wider  there,  for,  in  a  letter  writ¬ 
ten  shortly  before  leaving  Gottingen,  she  says,  alluding  to 
the  Duke  of  Sussex’s  expected  return  from  Ilyeres  :  — 

“  How  I  wish  I  could  once,  were  it  only  once  in  my  life, 
breathe  in  the  soft  air  of  so  mild  a  climate,  walk  under  the  shed¬ 
ding  orange-blo.ssonis,  sec  a  bright  people,  and  witness  more 
ardent  passions  than  our  temperate  zone  brings  forth.  Alas!  niy 
wishes  arc  vain !  Still,  my  life  with  my  brother  opens  out  a 
wider  prospect ;  I  shall  lie  nearer  to  the  Hhiiic.  lint  how  sad  it 
is  to  think  that  one  has  never  seen  any  thing  really  iK'autiful!” 

Her  expect.ations  do  not  seem  to  have  been  fulfilled  at 
Marburg.  The  narrowness  of  its  resources,  some  little  mis¬ 
understandings  with  her  bnither,  who  seems  to  have  ken 
less  devo:ed  to  her  than  Philip,  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
daughters,  —  her  little  boy  had  died  at  Clausthal,  —  all  this 
combined  to  render  her  stay  there  painful  to  her.  Her  let¬ 
ters  to  Meyer  touch  lightly  ujion  facts  and  names,  excepting 
as  regards  llieresit,  whom  she  characterizes  with  that 
happy  lacility  of  expression  so  seldom,  if  ever,  att.iined  by 
professional  authors;  still  they  show  a  di.scontented  frame 
of  mind,  while  they  indicate  a  large  intellect,  regarding 
things  from  an  exceedingly  lofty  jxiint  of  view.  Before 
finally  betaking  himself  to  his  northern  hermitage,  Meyer 
passed  a  long  time  in  wandering  through  one  country  alter 
another,  unable  to  settle  in  any ;  and  these  letters,  there¬ 
fore,  reach  him  now  in  Rome,  now  in  L  ndon,  now  again  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  M.irburg,  whither  a  fit  ot 
caprice  leads  him  suddenly,  as  it  does  elsewhere.  _  M  e, 
unfortunately,  have  none  of  Ids  letters ;  but  it  is  easy  to  judge 
of  the  singularity  of  the  individual,  and  the  intimacy  of  tlie 
friendship  subsisting  between  them,  from  those  of  Caroline. 
Nor  must  it  lie  thought  that  this  sentiment  sulliced  to  fill 
her  whole  soul ;  on  the  contrary,  she  found  room  in  it,  and 
felt  the  want  of,  one  far  less  tranquil.  We  are  able  to 
gather  very  little  information  resjiecting  Tatter,  w  ho  appai^ 
ently  reigned  supremely  over  her  heart  for  more  than  three 
years,  in  spite  of  constant  separation.  She  knew  him  at 
Gottingen  in  1789,  at  the  same  time  as  A.  W.  Schlegel;  for 
hj  had  come  there  to  accomjiany  his  pujdl.  Prince  .Augus¬ 
tus  of  England.  She  had  been  powerlully  struck  by  the 
sureness,  tact,  noble  pride,  and  dignified  energy  displayeil 
by  him  in  his  difficult  and  delicate  position.  Among  a  host 
of  languishing  Werthers,  vain  b^aux-esprils,  clumsy  and 
irritable  savanti,  who  vieweii  the  world  ftom  behind  their 
folios,  and  geniuses  who  sought  their  distinction  in  ponde^ 

•  Mejer  !•  the  author  of  iin  esteemed  life  of  SciirOl-r  ihi*  f'-or, 
ai  d  w«»  for  •everal  jeiir»  lUllur  ot  tUu  Archw  der  Zeit  lu  Biiln  . 
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0U9  eccentricity,  she  here  discovered  at  last  an  active,  firm, 
dignifie<l  man,  uniting  the  keen,  open  eye  of  a  statesman,  to 
the  delicate  perception  of  the  dilettante,  who  himself  domi¬ 
neers  over  others,  instead  of  allowing  himself  to  be  domi¬ 
neered  over.  He  so  entirely  fascinated  her,  that  she 
refused  all  the  offers  made  to  her  which  might  have  freed 
herfiroin  her  precarious  situation.  On  quitting  Marburg, 
after  a  stay  of  two  years,  she  first  proceeded  to  Gotha,  to 
visit  the  oldest  and  truest  among  all  her  female  friends, 
Louisa  Gotter,  whose  husband  at  that  time  enjoyed,  and 
indeed  still  enjoys,  a  certain  reputation  as  a  poet  and  writer 
of  libretti  in  Germany.  The  irresistible  young  widow  here 
made  a  deep  impression  i^n  the  heart  of  the  Superintend- 
ant-General,  or,  as  the  English  would  say,  Hishop  of  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  who  actually  proposed  to 
her.  “I  meet  with  love  where  I  do  not  seek  it,”  she 
naively  says  :  “  if  I  chose  to  give  encouragement,  I  might  be 
adored.”  However,  she  is  no  more  able  to  make  up  her 
mind  to  this  conventional  alliance  than  she  had  been  ten 
years  before,  when  sought  in  marriage  by  another  man  of 
good  position. 

“True,  my  dear  Meyer,”  she  writes  to  her  confidant,  regarding 
this  business,  “  the  ungodly  little  woman,  the  young  flirt  —  for 
these  are  the  remarks  people  make  on  me,  do  they  not  ?  —  had 
attracted  the  —  you  know  whom  —  and  I  hesitated.  The  whole 
web  of  life  seemed  to  cross  its  threads  within  my  head :  this 
or  that?  For  three  days  I  was  utterly  puzzled.  At  last  all 
melted  down  into  the  question.  Art  thou  disposed  to  hind 
thyself  for  thy  lifetime,  and  live  surrounded  by  comfort  and  the 
world’s  regatd  ?  or  dost  thou  prefer  thy  liberty,  even  at  the  cost 
of  care  and  discomfort?  Indolent  nature  inclined  towards  the 
former ;  but  the  soul’s  pure  inward  flame  caught  at  the  latter.  I 
frel  where  my  duty  lies,  because  I  know  my  own  capabilities. 
Let  no  one  think  me  foolish.  I  have  reflected  well ;  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  value  of  a  position  which  fits  into  the  regular  course 
of  things.  Still,  I  have  never  been  dazzled  by  it  to  the  extent  of 
mistaking  where  the  true  value  of  life  lies.  Whoever  is  sure  of 
never  repenting  the  consequences  of  his  deeds  has  a  right  to  do 
what  he  likes.  I  might,  undoubtedly,  have  made  mystdf  useful  to 
the  State,  had  I  chosen  to  take  upon  myself  the  cai^s  of  a  house¬ 
hold,  and  brought  up  half-a-doztm  children  more,  as  1  do  my  dear 
danghtcr ;  but  that  can  be  done  equally  well  without  me,  and 
witlwnt  destroying  anybody’s  happiness.  Therefore  it  is  better 
u  it  is,  for  God’s  State.” 

This  she  wrote  from  Gottingen,  where  she  had  once  more 
returned  from  Gotha,  and  where  his  Grace  had  pursued  her 
with  his  addresses.  In  this  town  a  former  unwelcome,  tire¬ 
some  suitor  again  crosses  her  path,  as  yet  unsettled  and 
anfettered,  whom  she  harshly  repulses  with  raillery,  being 
wont  thus  to  receive  those  who  solicited  an  affection 
reserved  for  such  as  did  not  run  after  it.  Her  passion  for 
Tatter  was  clearly  the  reason  why  she  rejected  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Bishop  of  Gotha,  as  well  as  of  the  haughtiness 
and  raillery  with  which  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  protestations  were 
met.  “  I  am,”  she  writes  to  her  sister  Charlotte,  “  cultivat¬ 
ing  a  laurel  for  a  poet —  say  this  to  Schlegel ;  and  I  have 
a  charming  little  bunch  of  mignonette,  a  souvenir  —  say 
that  to  Tatter !  ” 

Once  more  she  left  the  paternal  roof ;  it  is  difficult  to 
comprehend  whj^,  for  Tatter  apparently  was  still  in  Gottin¬ 
gen,  or  at  least  in  Hanover,  close  at  hand.  Besides,  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  Schlegel’s  love  bored  her,  his  mind  and 
tastes  were  eminently  pleasant.  She  was  no  longer  under 
the  spell  of  her  admiration  for  'Theresa  Forster,  on  whose 
secount,  nevertheless,  she  took  up  her  abode  in  Mayence. 
Are  we  to  accept  her  own  version,  as  given  to  Meyer,  and 
admit  that  it  was  a  sublime  impulse  of  self-sacrifice,  and  a 
desire  to  try  and  restore  the  disturbed  harmony  of  the  Fors¬ 
ter  menace,  which  sent  her  there,  and  because  “  undertak¬ 
ings  which  resemble  tasks  have  a  special  attraction  for 
Ixr”?  Was  it  not  rather  impatience  to  shake  oflf  the  yoke 
of  dependence  under  which  sne  groaned  in  her  own  family, 
»nd  a  wish  to  free  herself  from  the  petty  annoyances  to 
which  she  was  su^ected,  added  to  a  yearning  to  quit  the 
naiTow  sphere  of  (rottingen  and  the  attraction  of  the  ultra- 
Khine  movement,  which  was  just  then  fermenting  like  some 
generous  wine  in  the  noble  hearts  of  her  countrymen. 


unsuspicious  of  the  noxious,  subtle  poison  which  lurked 
beneath  the  surface  of  that  sparkling,  deadly  beverage  ? 

“  For  who  could  deny  that  his  heart  swelled 
And  beat  with  a  purer  stroke,  in  a  freer  breast. 

When  the  first  ray  of  that  new  sun  rose  ? 

•  ••»*»•» 

And  those  men’s  names  who  were  the  first  apostles  of  the  good 
tidings. 

Did  they  not  equal  the  lofdest  we  place  among  the  stars  ? 

Did  not  everv  one  ft!cl  his  courage,  his  soul,  and  his  language, 
rise  within  him  ?  ” 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  new  ideas  and  humanitarian 
hosts  coming  from  France  should  have  been  welcomed 
with  special  enthusiasm  by  the  subjects  of  the  three  eccle¬ 
siastical  Electors  (of  Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne),  pre¬ 
cisely  because  all  these  vices,  resulting  from  the  corrupt 
state  of  political  Germany,  had  become  centred,  as  it  were, 
in  their  dominions.  Desjiotism  and  debauchery,  extrava¬ 
gance  and  want,  grovelling  weakness  towards  foreign 
powers,  and  imperious  haughtiness  towards  the  subject,  a 
total  absence  of  all  patriotism  and  dignity  —  in  a  word,  a 
climax  of  rottenness  which  is  hanlly  possible  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  excepting  in  ecclesiastical  States. 

Caroline  caught  at  the  new  ideas  more  ardently  than  any 
one.  Already,  in  1789,  she  had  begun  to  take  Meyer  to 
task  for  not  entering  into  her  admiration  of  the  “  sublime 
French  nation ;  ”  a  reproach  which  she  certainly  had  no 
need  to  address  to  poor  weak  Forster,  who  had  eagerly 
hastened  to  register  himself  as  a  French  citizen.  Caroline 
soon  saw  tlirough  this  nature,  prone  to  rhetoric  and  weep¬ 
ing;  she  soon  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  it  colossal, 
inordinate,  unlimited  vanity,  entirely  unjustified  by  that 
force  of  character  or  of  genius  which  leads  us  to  panlon 
many  foibles.  “  He  is  the  strangest  creature,”  she  says  of 
him ;  “  I  never  loved,  admired,  or  despised  any  one  so 
much.”  'This  sentimental  rhetorician,  who  was  sincere  and 
even  honest,  and  who  was  destined  to  be  canonized  not 
only  by  the  German  plagiarists  of  the  French  Revolution, 
which  would  have  lieen  excusable,  to  a  certain  degree,  on 
account  of  the  great  dearth  of  men  of  any  eminence  in  that 
party,  but  also  by  patriots,  like  Gervinus  and  Hettner  — 
this  hero,  and  at  the  same  time  victim  of  the  German 
imitation,  was  at  the  head  of  the  popular  agitation  at 
Mayence ;  and  Caroline  thus  found  herself  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  the  new  ideas. 

It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  see  this  ancient  archiepisco- 
pal  city  of  Mayence  —  this  rendezvous  of  all  the  abuses, 
depravity,  and  faded  magnificence  of  the  decayed  Holy 
Roman  Empire — suddenly  transformed  into  a  nest  of 
Jacobinism,  and  to  witness  revolutionary  orators  hold  forth 
in  the  clubs  established  in  those  antique  rococo  palaces, 
where,  but  a  short  time  before,  little  abWs,  belonging  to  the 
most  dissolute  ecclesiastical  court  in  the  century,  had  been 
wont  to  reign  supreme.  Caroline  had  far  too  much  of  the 
woman  in  her  nature  to  take  active  part  in  any  thing  of 
the  kind.  All  that  has  been  said  concerning  her  connec¬ 
tion  with  “  her  madcap  of  a  brothcMn-law  ”  —  one  of 
the  principal  actors  in  the  Mayence  drama  —  is  a  pure 
fiction.  The  part  she  took  in  these  events  was  strictly 
limited  to  a  lively,  almost  passionate  interest.  “  I  hniii 
the  Jacobin’s  cap  back  at  your  head,  which  you  are 
bent  upon  placing  on  mine,”  she  writes  to  Meyer, 
who,  far  from  entering  into  the  current  illusions  of 
that  time,  is  fond  of  bantering  his  graceful  friend  for  her 
misplaced  enthusiasm.  She  even  boasts  of  her  “  noble 
impartiality,”  and  vehemently  protests  against  the  Jacobins, 
the  20th  of  June,  and  even  Lafayette  himself  for  allowing 
it,  without,  however,  “  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  and  royal  arms,”  and  “always  detesting  despotism, 
though  not  all  aristocrats.”  Mirabean  and  the  moile;- 
ates  had  alone  succee<le<l  in  awakening  her  entire  admira¬ 
tion  ;  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Republicans  at  Mayence 
(October,  1792),  when  “the  cockades  began  to  swarm  in 
the  streets,”  and  her  own  little  girl  cries  out,  “  Vive  la 
nation  I  ”  she  was  led  away,  as  Forster  had  been.  “  What  a 
distance  still  lies,”  she  says,  “between  the  degree  of 
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learning  (jnc)  and  pride  of  a  German  burgher  and  the  last 
among  these  mns-culottes  now  encamped  before  our  gates  I  ” 
Still,  she  did  not  continue  long  dividing  her  mends’ 
illusion,  tor  at  the  bottom  politics  and  the  coarse  emotions 
to  which  they  give  rise  were  but  little  to  her  taste.  “  I  am 
dead  and  deaf  to  political  interest,”  she  writes  to  Meyer,  in 
January,  1793.  “At  the  outset  my  heart  was  fired  with 
enthusiasm,  and  Forster’s  opinion  naturally  carried  mine 
away  with  it,”  —  is  not  this  “  naturally  ”  deliciously  fem¬ 
inine? —  “but  I  never  undertook  any  private  or  public 
propaganda  whatsoever ;  nor  have  I  ever,  during  the  whole 
course  of  my  life,  been  more  aristocratically  reserved  in  my 
intercourse  with  the  world  than  at  this  democratic  period.” 
In  this  she  either  flatters  or  deceives  herself,  or  else  she  is 
forgetful.  True,  she  shut  her  doors  against  her  madman 
of  a  brother-in-law,  who  came  from  Worms  to  Mayence  to 
act  as  secretary  to  “  Citizen  Custine ;  ”  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  she  not  open  them  to  a  “  more  than  suspicious 
cUoyenne  whom  she  hardly  knew,”  and  solely  because  her 
heart  harbors  “  no  hatred  against  sinners,”  because  she 
“  ieels  no  anxiety  on  her  own  account,  and  because  she 
likes  the  woman  ”  ?  Nay,  did  she  not  carry  her  imprudence 
still  fiurther?  In  this,  as  in  other  passages  of  her  life  now, 
as  at  other  periods,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  the 
heart  wliich  influenced  the  head  in  this  essentially  womanly 
nature ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  seek  for  the  clew  to  her  in¬ 
creasing  indiflercnce  to  politics,  quite  as  much  in  her  private 
feelings  as  in  her  aristocratic  instincts. 

It  was  the  most  brilliant  among  the  friends  of  her  youth, 
her  “  rival  from  the  cradle,”  who  had  induced  her  to  settle 
in  Mayence ;  it  was  that  haughty,  self-willed  Theresa,  by 
whose  side  she  hoped  to  create  an  independent  position  for 
herself,  while  exercising  a  salutary  and  tranijuillizing  influ¬ 
ence  over  this  somewhat  disturbed  tiunage.  By  the  time 
she  arrived  there,  however,  the  foundations  of  peace  and 
harmony  had  been  already  completely  sapped.  Forster, 
whom  Theresa  still  held  in  subjection,  partly  by  flattering 
his  vanity,  still  more  by  the  exercise  ot  that  magic  which 
la  GcUigal  used  with  so  much  avail  towards  Louis  XIII., — 
that  of  a  strong  will  over  a  weak  one,  —  was  still  her 
.admirer,  and  stood  in  awe  of  her,  playing  alternately  the 

Eart  of  a  capricious  tyrant,  or  that  of  a  rebellious  slave ; 

e  was  still  in  love  with  her,  in  a  word,  and  utterly  unable 
to  detach  himself  from  her.  Nor  was  it  Theresa’s  fault  if 
he  did  not  do  so,  for  she  certainly  did  all  she  could  to  facili¬ 
tate  matters.  Not  content  with  domineering  over  him  with 
unlimited  selfishness,  she  betrayed  his  unbounded  con- 
fiilence  by  keeping  m)  a  clandestine  intercourse  with  his 
friend,  the  famous  Hulasr,  —  for  in  this  circle  we  have 
to  do  with  none  but  celebrities,  —  with  whom  she  at  last 
elo{>ed,  and  over  whom  she  already  reigned  supreme,  as  she 
had  done  over  Forster,  holding  him  in  utter  subjection  by 
her  own  superiority  of  intellect  and  will.  It  was  but  natu¬ 
ral  that  Caroline  should  shrink  from  the  thankless  office  of 
ojK-ning  a  deceived  friend’s  eyes;  but  on  Theresa’s  de- 
p.irture  for  Stmsburg  with  Huber  in  December,  1792,  she 
remained,  at  the  earnest  re<]uest  of  his  faithless  wife,  to 
watch  over  Forster  with  her  usual  simplicity,  good-nature, 
and  thoughtlessness,  as  a  species  of  “  moral  nurse.” 

“  It  is  possible  that  a  false  light  may  thus  have  been  cast  upon 
me,  both  in  a  political  and  moral  point  of  view.  I  cared  little 
for  it,  however,  Ining  little  accustomed  to  inquire  into  the  effect 
my  conduct  may  produce  upon  others,  when  1  feel  myself  justi¬ 
fied,  and  without  guile  in  my  own  eyes.”  .  .  . 

And,  in  truth,  slander,  of  which  she  had  so  ofren  been 
the  object,  never  ventured  seriously  to  discredit  her  de¬ 
votion  and  perseverance  in  this  case,  although  they  were 
indirectly  to  become  the  primary  cause  of  the  greatest 
crisis  through  which  she  passed  during  the  whole  course  of 
her  life.  She  still  entertained  a  passionate  love  for  Tatter. 
Either  the  correspondence  which  took  place  between 
these  two  lovers  has  really  not  been  handed  down  to  us,  or 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  suppress  it ;  but  the  letters  she 
wr.tes  to  Meyer  during  the  year  1792  are  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  her  soul  is  still  wrapped  up  in  the  remembrance 
of  “  that  singular  man,”  Tatter.  Still,  she  had  already 
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begun  to  entertain  certain  misgivings  as  to  the  warmth  of 
his  affection  for  her ;  and  on  the  tidings  that  he  is  about  to 
pass  within  a  trifling  distance  of  the  place  where  she 
resides,  we  find  her  manifesting  less  impatience  to  fold  him 
in  her  arms,  than  anxiety  to  ascertain  “  whether  he  will 
really  be  so  unnatural,  so  inhuman,  so  unaccountable,  as  to 
pass  close  by  Mayence,  without  even  coming  to  see  her  I " 
At  the  bare  notion  of  such  a  thing  happening,  she  catches 
herself  harboring  “  the  rebellious  project  of  liberating  her¬ 
self  from  this  dependence ;  ”  for,  she  adds,  —  ” 

“  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  he  has  put  me  to  torture.  How 
often  have  I  been  forced  to  give  way  to  him  against  my  owa 
convictions?  How  would  it  be  were  they  one  day  to'prore 
stronger  than  the  desire  to  yield  ?  if  the  wrong  done  to  me 
were  to  become  so  evident  that  I  could  not  help  condemning 
him  ?  It  is  from  this  that  my  innermost  soul  recoils.”  .  .  . 

This  time,  however,  he  did  come,  and  spent  several  days 
with  Caroline  at  Mayence,  on  his  way  to  Italy,  thereby 
rendering  her  extremely  happy,  according  to  her  own 
account.  Alas !  this  was  but  a  solitary  ray  of  sunshine,  for 
soon  after  the  city  is  taken  by  Custine’s  army,  and  the 
besieging  troops  of  the  Allies  approach  rapidly,  so  that 
when  left  alone  with  Forster,  owing  to  Theresa’s  flight,  she 
begins  to  see  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  future,  and 
applies  to  Tatter  for  advice,  and  even  protection  in  case  of 
need  ;  but  he  answers  her  from  Italy  that  he  regrets  he  can 
do  nothing  to  help  her.  She  must  have  felt,  as  it  were,  a 
cold  steel  penetrating  to  her  heart :  — 

“  By  a  very  little  more  manly  courage,  by  a  single  dcrisire 
word,  he  might  have  rescued  me — the  only  man  to  whom  I  ever 
appliiKl  for  protection  has  refused  it  me.  ...  He  has  ri'fusod  his 
own  happiness.  Meanwhile  the  time  was  passing  when  pri¬ 
vation  IS  delight.  .  .  .  My  patience  began  to  be  exhausted, 
my  heart  regained  its  froedom  ;  and  in  this  position,  without  an 
aim  in  life,  it  seeraiHl  to  me  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  try 
to  alleviate  a  friend’s  (Forster’s)  sufferings  and  —  find  diversion 
for  my  thoughts.” 

Here  there  is  an  interruption  in  this  correspondence 
lasting  three  months,  —  from  January  to  Mardi,  1793; 
and,  indeed,  it  is  very  incomplete  until  the  ye.ir  1796. 
A  fact,  regarded  by  M.  Ilayin  as  undoubtedly  confirmed  by 
manuscript  documents  which  have  passed  through  bis 
hands,  but  which  we  would  fain  have  consigned  to  the 
domain  of  fancy,  or  looked  upon  as  one  of  those  countless 
calumnies  to  which  Caroline  w.as  continually  giving  rise  by 
the  thoughtlessness  of  her  conduct,  ought  certainly  to  find  its 
proper  place  here.  Either  in  consequence  of  great  mortifi¬ 
cation  at  Tatter’s  slight,  or  of  weariness  produced  by  the 
monotony  of  her  existence,  and  a  desire  for  excitement  and 
diversion  ;  either  because,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  she  forgot 
herself,  or  yielded  to  a  sudden  attack  which  paralyzed 
resistance  by  its  very  suddenness :  certain  it  is  that  a 
Frenchman,  endowed  with  the  usual  enterprising  audacity 
of  his  countrymen  in  ali'airs  of  gallantry,  and  who  thus 
formed  a  striking  contrast  with  her  platonic  German  ad¬ 
mirers.  succeeded  in  inducing  her  to  commit  the  only  fault 
with  which  she  had  to  reproach  herself  seriously  in  her 
life.  She  subsequently  fell  ill,  either  from  agitation  or 
remorse,  or  both,  and  could  not  leave  the  town.  When  she 
recovered,  Forster  started  for  Paris  to  “  solicit  the  inco^ 
poration  of  Mayence  and  the  Rhine  Provinces  in  the 
French  Rt*public  ”  —  the  noble-hearted  p.atriotl  On  the 
SOth  of  March  she  was  finally  able  to  emit  tlie  besieged 
town,  accompanied  by  her  daughter  and  Madame  Forkel, 
the  somewhat  suspicious  lady  whom  she  had  taken  into  her 
family.  She  intended  going  to  the  hospitable  house  of 
the  Gotters  at  Gotha,  one  which  in  all  the  difficult  junc¬ 
tures  of  her  eventful  life  never  ceased  to  be  open  to  her. 
Scarcely  had  she  passed  the  gates  of  Mayence,  however, 
when  she  was  arrested.  A  few  days  afterwards  it  was 
announced  in  the  Paris  Moniieur,  with  characteristic  re¬ 
publican  delicacy  of  expression,  that  “  the  Widow  Bohmer, 
citizen  Forster’s  friend,  had  been  sent  off"  to  the  fortress  of 
Koni^stein.”  Her  consciousness  that  she  was  not  his 
fricnl,  in  the  French  sense  of  the  word,  was  of  but  little 
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jrail  to  her ;  for  neither  friend  nor  enemy  in  Germany  ever 
I  gccused  her  of  more  than  a  political  connection  with  the 
I  Forsters.  She  had  to  submit  to  a  three-months’  cruel  cai> 

1  tivityi  rendered  harsher  still  by  the  presence  of  her  deli- 

I  cate  little  girl,  and  by  her  own  condition.  It  was  full  two 

months  bewre  she  was  even  interrogated ;  and  in  what  kind 
of  company,  in  what  an  atmosphere,  did  she  pass  them  V 
On  the  14th  of  June,  after  eleven  weeks  of  this  terrible 
trial,  the  day  after  her  transferment  to  Kronberg,  she 
writes  as  follows :  — 

“  I  have  spent  many  days,  the  horror,  agony,  and  privation  of 
I  each  single  one  of  which  would  have  sufficed  to  drive  a  sensitive 
person  mad.  Mv  health  has  suffered  a  good  deal  ”  (she  had  just 
i  been  confined  to  her  bed  for  three  weeks) ;  “  but  really  my  peace 
of  mind  has  been  so  little  impaired  that  I  still  feel  that  I  can  en¬ 
joy  life,  even  this  very  day,  since  I  have  a  room  to  myself,  with 
ckiirs  in  it,  and  in  a  place  where  I  no  longer  see  jailers  and 
lentinels.” 

Amid  all  these  trials  and  privations  she  literally  found 
nothing  whatever  to  console  her.  She  soon  received  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  a  beloved  sister.  Tatter’s  desertion 
i  is  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  When  put  to  the  test,  the  friend¬ 
ship  of  Theresa,  Huber,  and  Forster  proved  what  might 
;  have  been  expected ;  the  selfishness  of  the  two  former,  as 
[  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  latter,  became  but  too  apparent 
in  broad  daylight.  Moreover,  her  high  influential  friends 
in  the  allied  camp,  like  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  though  al- 
‘  ways  ready  and  agreeable  in  words,  never  did  any  thing 
for  her  when  she  neede<l  it.  It  was  the  Cotters  who  were 
constantly  writing,  petitioning,  and  soliciting  in  her  behalf ; 
and  it  was  August  Wilhelm  Schlegel  who  now  hastened 
from  Amsterdam  to  endeavor  to  obtain  her  transferment  to 
Kronberg.  Above  all,  it  was  her  brother,  her  beloved 
Philip,  who  at  once  hurried  home  from  Italy,  and,  leaving 
no  stone  unturned,  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audi¬ 
ence  of  the  Prussian  monarch,  —  at  that  time,  burly,  sen- 
snal  Friedrich  Wilhelm  H.,  —  and  in  procuring  his  sister’s 
release  from  captivity;  to  which  Albiiii,  the  archbishop- 
i  elector’s  minister,  seems  to  have  consented  reluctantly 
enough,  and  with  no  very  gootl  grace.  The  king,  in  his  or- 
j  der  that  she  should  be  set  at  liberty,  added  some  expres- 
I  lions  of  regret  for  Caroline,  in  which  was  couched  an  ill- 

>  concealed  allusion  to  an  abuse  of  power  on  the  part  of  the 

electoral  government. 

After  three  months  and  a  half  of  intense  suffering  and 
privations  of  all  sorts,  she  is  at  length  able  to  write  to  her 
I  old  friends  at  Gotha,  on  the  13th  of  July,  from  Frankfort : 

■  “My  dear  friends,  —  I  am  free,  free,  thanks  to  the  un¬ 

tiring  exertions  of  my  youngest  brother.”  But  liberty  in 
itself  w.is  not  all  she  re«juired,  for  she  must  know  where  to 
direct  her  sttms.  In  a  ht  of  despair  she  had  said  to  Meyer, 
“  My  life  in  Germany  is  at  an  end.”  Schlegel,  it  is  true, 
was  at  Frankfort,  close  by ;  but  he  had  neither  home  nor 
position.  Her  Gotha  friends  besought  her  to  pay  them  a 
I  visit ;  but  how  could  she  accept  their  proffered  hospitality  at 

I  »  critiaal  a  moment  ?  “  My  orother  desires  me  to  leave  at 

i  once,  this  very  hour ;  so  I  must.  I  am  on  no  account  to 

•top  at  Gotha,  and  yet  I  am  burning  with  impatience  to 
I  >ee  you  all,  if  it  were  only  for  a  moment ;  for  my  health, 

I  my  soul,  are  both  in  need  of  deep  silence  for  their  recov- 

I  cry,  and  in  this  sense  such  necessity  is  agreeable  to  me.” 

From  all  this  we  may  safely  infer  that  M.  Haym  is  but  too 
well  ju.stified  in  asserting  what  he  does,  and  that  she  had 
i  her  reasons  for  not  goin;'  to  the  Gotters  just  then.  As  a  last 
I  resource  she  appeals  to  Meyer,  by  whose  answer  she  is  at 
once  deprived  of  the  only  refuge  she  still  imagined  to  be 
open  to  her.  “  I  will  be  as  calm  as  I  can ;  only  you  must 
remember  that  every  vulnerable  point  in  a  woman’s  nature 
has  Wn  attacked  in  me.”  In  this  frank,  at  times  surly, 
hot  in  the  main,  attached  friend,  she  had  hoped  to  find 

every  description  of  aid,  secrecy,  and  a  mind  capable  of 
owupying  hers  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  safe  for  her  to  be 
alone  with  her  own  thoughts ;  in  short,  a  man  on  whose 
honesty  and  humanity  she  could  safely  rely.”  She  still 
persists  in  believing  in  him,  even  after  a  first  and  somewhat 
evasive  answer :  “  For  as  long  as  her  own  heart  tells  her 


honesty  is  possible,  she  is  incapable  of  acquiring  the  talent 
of  doubting.  How  is  she  to  suppose  that  all  the  world  is 
less  good  than  herstdf  ?  ”  Still  she  was  obliged  to  submit ; 
for,  on  a  second  application,  Meyer  politely  refused.  Then  it 
was  that,  “  deserted  by  every  one,  unable  even  to  put  an 
end  to  my  existence,  I  confided  in  a  man  whose  addresses 
I  had  rejected,  whom  I  had  sacrificed  and  wounded,  to  whom 
precisely  on  account  of  the  nature  of  my  confidence  I  could 
offer  no  species  of  compensation  after  having  made  it;  and 
I  was  not  deceived  in  him.” 

She  speaks  of  August  William  Schlegel.  He  wrote  from 
Amsterdam,  where  he  was  tutor  in  a  wealthy  family  since 
1791,  beseeching  her  not  to  go  to  Mayence ;  and  when  she 
ultimately  did  go  there,  he  entreated  her  to  leave  it.  But 
she  turned  his  ^munitions  into  ridicule,  and  answered  him 
with  jokes  and  raillery.  At  one  time  he  bail  had  some 
thoughts  of  joining  her  there ;  and  his  brother  and  best 
friend,  Friedrich  Schlegel,  who  had  formed  an  exalted 
opinion  of  Caroline  from  her  letters  and  August  Wilhelm’s 
description  of  her,  and  who,  moreover,  had  a  great  liking 
for  romantic  undertakings,  or,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call 
every  fancy  of  his,  “the  caprices  of  genius,”  greatly  encour¬ 
aged  him  to  carry  out  his  plan.  Eveu  Caroline  herself 
seems  to  have  countenanced  it ;  but  his  engagements  in 
Holland,  perhaps,  also,  an  affair  of  the  heart  with  a  certain 
Sophie,  —  for  tnese  beings,  alike  impatient  of  all  control  as 
of  all  gene,  were  apt  to  give  way  to  the  strangest  and  most 
contradictory  feelings,  —  kept  him  in  Amsterdam ;  and  this, 
of  course,  did  not  fail  to  bring  down  upon  him  fre.sh  raillery 
on  Caroline’s  part,  by  which  even  his  vanity  as  an  autliur 
was  assailed,  that  most  vulnerable  Achilles’  heel  in  poor 
Schlegel.  Still,  nothing  could  shake  his  affection  forWr. 
He  at  once  hastened  to  Frankfort  at  her  summons,  received 
the  frankest  and  most  complete  confession  from  her  lips, 
and,  with  the  gallantry  of  a  cavalier,  escorted  his  lady  fair, 
at  last  moved  by  his  devotion  to  her,  through  Germany  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  left  her  at  the  house  of  Goschen,  the  for¬ 
tunate  editor  of  the  Weimar  classics.  Having  confided  her 
to  the  c.ire  and  protection  of  his  brother  Friedrich,  at  that 
time  studying  at  the  Leipzig  University,  he  then  went  back 
to  Holland.  It  now  became  a  difficult  matter  to  stand 
roof  against  such  generosity ;  and  Caroline  liegan  to  repent 
er  past  severity  toward  August  Wilhelm.  From  a  village 
close  to  Leipzig,  where  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  to 
abide  the  denownent  of  her  Mayence  adventure,  she  writes 
to  Friedrich :  — 

“  You  must  feel  what  a  fnend  I  have  found  in  Wilhelm.  He 
has  amply  and  spontaneously  repaid  me  with  unall'cctcd  dis¬ 
interestedness  and  more  than  efficacious  aid  for  any  thing  I  may 
have  bestowed  on  him.  That  I  am  thus  able  to  call  him  mine, 
without  being  fetti'xed  by  any  blind,  irresistible  feeling,  has  quite 
recouciled  me  with  myself.” 

Friedrich  Schlegel  had  expected,  from  what  he  knew  of 
her  beforehand,  to  find  her  no  ordinary  woman;  but  his 
expectations  were  even  surpassed.  Writing  to  his  brother, 
he  says  of  her,  “  She  is  a  noble  creature ;  and  you  owe  her 
far  more  than  you  will  ever  be  able  to  render  her.”  And 
farther  on :  — 

“  Our  intercourse  has  something  of  familiarity,  although  with 
out  entire  confidence ;  there  is  a  mutual  interest  in  one  another, 
but  no  community.  Understand  me  rightly,  though :  I  soon  felt 
the  superiority  of  her  intellect  over  mine;  only  it  is  still  too 
strange,  too  inconceivable,  that  a  woman  should  be  what  she  is, 
for  me  to  lieliove  entirely  in  her  frankness,  and  in  a  total  absence 
of  artifice.” 

Little  by  little,  nevertheless,  he  becomes  convinced  that, 
however  great  may  be  her  flirting  propensities,  her  sincerity 
is  not  feigned ;  and  he  is  all  admiration  for  “  this  simplicity, 
this  divine  sense  of  truth,”  which  he  had  not  expected.  On 
the  other  side,  the  society  of  this  gifted  young  man,  as  yet 
unspoiled  by  premature  success,  was  a  great  source  of 
enjoyment  for  Caroline  herself.  Involuntarily  she  narrowly 
escaped  inspiring  him  (he  was  then  twenty-one)  with  a  real 
passion.  However,  he  became  aware  of  the  danger  betimes, 
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and  avoided  it,  foreseeing  the  inevitable  consequences 
which  must  ensue  ;  and  thus  it  was  that  a  man  who,  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  never  refused  himself  the  small¬ 
est  caprice,  for  the  sake  of  any  one,  actually  sacrificed  a 
passion  tc  his  fnendship  for  his  brother  Wilhelm ;  for  the 
only  genuinely  deep  feeling  he  ever  knew  was  fraternal 
love.  ^Vhen  he  leaves  Leipzig,  after  watching  over  her  at 
the  most  critical  period  of  her  life,  he  writes  :  “  My  confi¬ 
dence  in  her  is  unconditional ;  she  is  no  longer  that  singu¬ 
lar,  unfathomable  being,  of  whom  one  is  constantly  learning, 
but  ♦he  best  of  creatures,  who  makes  me  blush  for  my 
faults.”  The  last  words  are  dated  from  Dresden,  where 
Schlegel’s  married  sister,  and  Kdrner,  the  intimate  friend  of 
.Schiller,  and  father  of  the  patriot  poet,  were  then  residing. 
Five  years  afterwards  he  portrayed  her  in  his  “  Lucinde ;  ” 
and  there  is  nothing  in  this  description  —  rather  forced,  by 
the  way,  like  many  of  his  writings  whenever  he  attempts  to 
be  poetical  —  to  denote  the  slightest  anticipation  of  their 
subsequent  rupture. 

Her  charming  little  girl  had  been  a  still  greater  resource 
to  her  during  her  seclusion  than  even  Friedrich  Schlegel’s 
company.  “  Without  this  child  I  should  really  not  be  able 
to  bear  solitude ;  but  she  is  so  full  of  spirits  and  animation, 
that  at  the  end  of  the  day  I  scarcely  perceive  that  I  have 
neither  left  my  room  nor  seen  a  human  countenance.” 

Before  she  left  her  retirement,  in  search  of  peace  and 
affection  at  the  Cotters’,  Caroline  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  a  visit  from  her  old  friend  Meyer,  and  again 
renewing  an  intimacy  which  had  received  so  many  shocks. 
At  last,  in  the  first  days  of  February,  1794,  she  actually 
arrives  at  the  house  of  her  faithful  friends  in  Gotha ;  but, 
alas !  the  year  she  passed  with  them,  far  from  contributing 
towards  recruiting  ner  strength,  and  restoring  the  peace  of 
mind  she  so  ardently  wished  for,  was  destined  to  be  one  of 
the  most  trying  of  her  eventful  life.  The  proficiency  of 
country  towns  in  persecuting  individuals  who  shine  by 
superiority  of  any  kind,  or  who  simply  suffice  to  themselves, 
or  call  forth  virtuous  censure  under  any  form,  is  well  known. 
Nowhere  is  this  quality  developed  to  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  in  the  tiny  capitals  of  Germany.  Scarcely 
had  Caroline  made  her  ap|)earance  in  Gotha,  when  the 
Cotters’  house  was  shunned  by  every  one. 

“Political  prejudices  are  stronger  here  than  anywhere  else, 
and  servo  as  a  pretext  for  avoiding  me.  If  they  knew  all,  how 
little  need  there  would  be  for  this  excuse,  fiven  my  friends 
themselves  find  eertain  things  in  my  life  difficult  to  explain,  and 
will  soon  lose  the  courage  to  defend  me.  .  .  .  Do  not  think  me 
cowardly  Itecause  I  am  deeply  wounded.  You  cannot  think  me 
capable  of  bearing  this  kind  of  suffering  with  the  heroism  of  an 
actress,  any  more  than  of  losing  my  self-resjtcct.  ...  1  care  not 
for  intercourse  with  the  multitude,  but  can  I  remain  indifferent 
when  I  see  my  friends  exposed  to  annoyance  on  my  account  1  ” 

Yet  the  Cotters,  far  from  uttering  a  complaint,  continued 
steadfastly  to  uphold  and  defend  her  against  her  enemies, 
and  entreated  her  not  to  leave  them.  ITiey  even  trietl  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  her  and  her  husband’s 
family  ;  but  in  vain.  Gradually  the  ties  which  united  her 
to  her  Mayence  friends  slackened.  Forster  died  of  a 
broken  heart  in  Paris  (February,  1794).  Theresa  still 
continued  sending  her,  from  time  to  time,  what  Caroline 
wittily  calls  “  manifestoes  of  the  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
to  the  Polish  Republic,”  or  sentimental  allusions  to  Forster, 
to  hastening  whose  untimely  end  she  had  herself  con¬ 
tributed  more  than  any  one  or  any  thing  else ;  first,  by  her 
harshness  and  capricious  temper;  then  by  encouraging  and 
flattering  his  inordinate  vanity,  and  urging  him  to  the  false 
step  he  had  taken ;  and,  lastly,  by  betraying  his  confidence. 
At  another  time  she  sends  her  good  advice,  such  as,  — 

“  I  am  unaware  whether  your  heart  be  disengaged  or  not,  just 
now,  or  what  may  be  occupying  love’s  place  in  it ;  but  if  still  in 
connection  with  the  other  sex,  beware  lest  they  slight  or  take 
advantage  of  you.  ...  If  you  can  get  on  without  them,  so 
much  the  better,  till  you  have  found  out  your  right  walk  in  life. 
You  must  unlearn  Tatter;  Schlegcl  may  have  been  able  to  save 
you,  but  be  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  task  of  guiding  you.’’ 

Caroline  answers  all  this  with  cold  dignity,  not  wholly 
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free  from  a  tinge  of  irony.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  mis¬ 
fortune  has  not  blunted  the  edges  of  her  wit ;  but  there  is 
no  danger  of  her  following  her  friend  to  Strusburg.  Mever, 
as  usual,  feigns  not  to  understand  the  hints  she  throws  out ; 
so  that,  in  despair,  she  at  last  begins  to  think  of  Dresden, 
where  Friedrich  Schlegel  and  his  sister  are  living,  as  a 
place  to  settle  in.  Still,  she  has  a  slight  dread  of  the 
Kbrner  set,  and  is  not  wrong  in  supposing  them  to  be 
strongly  prejudiced  against  her.  Scruples  of  delicacy  deter 
her  from  appealing  a  second  time  to  August  Wilhelm 
Schlegel ;  this  is,  therefore,  undertaken  for  her  by  Fried¬ 
rich,  who  urges  the  matter  so  forcibly  upon  his  brother  that 
he  ultimately  succeeds  in  prevailing  upon  him  to  give  up 
his  situation  in  Holland,  and  return  to  Germany.  The 
question  now  is  to  find  a  suitable  place  of  residence;  no 
easy  matter  for  them.  Caroline,  having  gone  to  Gottingen 
on  a  visit,  had  received  notice  from  tlie  authorities  to  (luit 
the  town ;  as  even  six  years  after,  returning  there  with  her 
second  husband,  permission  was  denied  her  to  remain. 
The  Saxon  ministers  were,  it  seems,  equally  opposed  to  a 
“Jacobin  woman  ”  settling  in  Dresden.  Besides,  new  diffi¬ 
culties  are  arising  within  the  circle  of  her  own  family ;  so 
that,  harassed  on  all  sides,  she  at  one  time  entertains 
serious  thoughts  of  going  to  America  or  to  Rome,  whiih 
last  plan  is  greatly  encouraged  by  Friedrich.  Finally  she 
dechies  upon  repairing  to  Brunswick  to  one  of  her  sisters, 
and  she  gives  a  narrative  of  her  three-days’  journey  there 
from  Gottingen  which  is  worthy  of  the  pen  of  Fielding 
himself.  Here  she  is  joined  by  Schlegel  in  July,  1795, 
whom  she  fin<ls  slightly  changed.  His  way  of  s|)eaking, 

“  with  clearness  and  warmth,  without  vehemence,  and  yet 
with  fascinating  eloquence,”  pleases  her ;  but  she  is  some¬ 
what  disappointed  to  find  him  a  good  deal  Frenchified.  In 
short,  she  now  sees  in  her  old  friend  and  admirer,  that 
polished,  elegant  man  of  the  world,  that  Schlegel  of  whom 
history  has  carefully  preserved  the  type.  She  finds  him, 
however,  quite  unaltered  in  his  feelings  and  in  his  be¬ 
havior  towards  herself;  and  while  she  still  maintains  that 
“  men  who  are  no  men  can  make  even  the  best  of  women 
unhappy,”  she  yet  begins  to  feel  afiection  for  him  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  which  we  find  her  in  October,  1795,  quite  as 
averse  as  she  had  formerly  been  to  any  idea  of  a  marriage 
between  them.  Soon,  however,  her  tone  begins  to  be  moll¬ 
ified  :  “  You  always  seem  to  me  to  have  a  pique  against 
the  Schlegels,”  she  writes  in  French  to  Meyer,  “  whereas  I 
own  to  a  tenderness  for  them.  At  any  rate,  I  cannot  deny 
that  they  have  exercised  considerable  influence  over  my 
destiny ;  for  if  I  do  not  go  to  Dresden,  I  shall  certainly  go 
to  Holland.” 

But  instead  of  adopting  this  resolution,  she  lingers  on  at 
Brunswick  for  nearly  a  year,  her  time  being  completely 
filled  up,  now  in  assisting  Schlegel  in  his  work  for  Schil¬ 
ler’s  periodicals,  now  with  the  society  of  Eschenbuiw,  not 
yet  supplanted  by  the  Schlegels  on  the  throne  of  criticism, 
now  with  the  theatre,  and  last,  though  not  least,  with  her 
little  daughter’s  education.  It  was  no  easy  matter  to  per¬ 
suade  her  into  contracting  a  more  intimate  alliance  with 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  whom  she  thoroughly  liked  and 
esteemed,  it  is  true,  but  for  whom  she  was  unable  to  cher¬ 
ish  a  tenderer  feeling.  He  was  obliged  even  to  have  recourM 
to  tlie  little  Augusta,  then  but  ten  years  old,  to  plead  his 
cause.  “Just  think  it  over,  you  and  your  mamma,”  he 
says  ;  “  for  you,  at  any  rate,  have  nothing  to  object ;  have 
you,  Gusteline  ?  ”  Finally,  to  provide  “  protection  for  her¬ 
self  and  her  child,”  and  “  more  to  comply  with  her  moth¬ 
er’s  wish  than  her  own  inclinations,”  she  consented  to  their 
union,  which  was  considered  by  both  the  contracting 
parties  as  leaving  each  “  entire  liberty.”  Even  then  she 
distinctly  felt  “  ScliWel  never  ought  to  have  been  more  to 
her  than  the  friend  ne  had  so  bravely  been  all  her  life, 
sometimes  with  true  nobility  of  soul.”  Her  “  sincerity  to- 
wanls  him  was  without  reserve,  at  any  rate,”  and  &hlegel 
would  have  had  no  right  whatever  had  he  complained  of 
her  later  on  —  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  never  dh[ — for 
being  no  more  than  a  friend  to  him.  Her  friendship  wM 
genuine,  active,  useful,  and  devoted ;  it  may  even  be  said 
without  any  exaggeration  that  Schlegel  never  would  have 
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been  the  man  he  afterwards  became,  had  it  not  been  for 
her.  The  weddin"  took  place  on  the  first  of  Julyi  1796, 
Caroline  bein^  at  that  time  thirty-three,  and  Schiedel 
twenty-nine  years  of  age.  They  left  the  day  after  for 
Jena,  where  Schlegel  went  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
lolieitations  of  Schiller,  who  was  most  anxious  to  secure  so 
raluable  a  coadjutor.  As  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
government  of  Karl  August,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar,  and 
Ms  friend  Gbthe,  they  were  of  course  too  wise  to  throw  the 
sli<;htest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  settling  at  that 
university  in  their  dominions. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  MAZZINL 

BY  DAVID  MASSON. 

Five  and  twenty  years  have  passed  since  I  first  saw 
Mazzini.  It  was  in  a  room  in  the  north  part  of  London, 
where  he  had  politely  called,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
slight  claim  I  had  on  his  acquaintance  through  my  friend¬ 
ship  in  another  city  with  a  fellow-countryman  of  his  who  was 
very  dear  to  him.  I  remember  well  the  first  sight  of  him,  as 
he  entered,  sat  down,  and  immediately  began  to  talk.  He 
was  then  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  retaining  much  of  that 
grace  and  beauty  for  which  he  had  been  famous  when  he 
first  fascinated  his  Genoese  college-companions,  drew  them 
into  sympathy  with  his  dreams,  and  imagined  the  associa¬ 
tion  afterwards  known  as  Young  Italy.  One  knew  at 
once  that  slight  figure,  in  a  dark  and  closely-fitting  dress, 
with  the  marvellous  face  of  pale  olive,  in  shape  a  long 
oval,  the  features  fine  and  bold  rather  than  massive,  the 
forehead  full  and  high,  under  thin,  dark  hair,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pression  impassioned  and  sad,  and  the  eyes  large,  black, 
and  nrctcrnaturally  burning.  His  talk  was  rapid  and 
abundant,  in  an  excellent  English  that  never  failed,  though 
it  was  dashed  with  piquant  foreign  idioms,  and  pronounced 
with  a  decidedly  foreign  accent.  The  matter  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  was  discursive,  anti  the  manner  somewhat  dhtrait ;  as 
if  he  were  on  a  visit  of  courtesy  which  he  wanted  to  get 
through,  and  which  need  happily  involve  no  farther  trouble 
to  his  recluse  habits  and  the  pursuit  of  his  many  affairs. 
He  was  then  living  in  an  obscure  off-street  from  the  City 
Road,  somewhere  beyond  the  New  River,  in  the  house,  I 
believe,  of  an  Italian  tradesman,  who  was  one  of  his  devoted 
followers ;  but  one  had  been  forewarned  that  he  did  not 
exiKJct  chance  visitors  there,  and  that,  indeed,  such  visitors 
would  not  be  likely  to  find  him.  As  it  happened,  how¬ 
ever,  this  my  first  sight  of  Mazzini  was  ly  no  means  the 
last  By  a  concurrence  of  circumstances,  I  met  him  again 
and  aMin,  in  the  house  of  one  or  another  of  the  very  few 
EngliA  families  that  enjoyed  his  intimacy,  till  at  length  I 
came  to  know  him  well;  and  what  hardly  promised  to  be  an 
acquaintanceship  became  for  me  one  of  the  friendships  of 
my  life ;  for  which  I  thank  Fate,  and  which  I  shall  ponder 
till  I  die.  Through  many  years,  as  he  flashed  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  the  Con'inent,  and  from  the  Continent  back  to 
England,  I  watched  him,  with  some  general  knowledge  of 
his  designs,  —  at  one  imjwrtant  crisis,  indeed,  with  thorough 
admiration,  and  such  hopes  for  his  success  as  could  not  but 
be  yielded  by  any  who  understood  the  grand  essentials  of 
his  drift,  and  the  state  of  the  poor  Italy  he  longed  to  reno- 
rate;  afterwards  with  undiminished  afilcction,  but  perhaps 
more  of  doubt  and  dissent,  as  he  pushed  on,  past  great 
achieved  success,  to  those  extreme  specialities  of  his  pro- 
^mme  about  which  one  was  more  indifferent  or  less  in- 
tormed.  Vaguest  of  all  is  my  cognizance  of  his  doings 
during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  No  longer  in  London, 
save  at  intervals,  I  had  lost  the  customary  opportunities  of 
•wmg  him ;  and  a  newspaper  rumor,  now  and  then,  or  a 
more  private  message  sometimes,  as  to  his  whereabouts  and 
the  stete  of  his  health,  was  all  I  had  to  trust  to.  The  last 
tjme  I  saw  him  was,  I  think,  about  two  years  ago.  He  was 
then  in  a  lodging  at  Brompton ;  and  I  found  him  painfully 


emaciated  and  weak  from  long  illness,  but  full  of  kindly 
interest  in  persons  and  things,  nis  spirit  unabated,  and  the 
black  eyes  beaming  with  their  old  lustre.  And  now  he  is 
dead  at  Pisa,  at  the  age  of  si.xty-three ;  and,  while  the  world 
at  large  is  agreeing  that,  all  in  all,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
memorable  men  ot  his  time  in  Europe,  but  there  are  the 
strangest  variations  in  the  particular  estimate,  here  am  I, 
recalling  my  own  experience  of  him,  the  memory  of  by-gone 
evenings  in  his  society,  the  sound  of  his  voice  amid  other 
voices,  and  the  touch  of  his  hand  at  parting. 

“  Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  mu  pay.” 

Above  all,  it  is  as  the  Italian  Patriot  that  the  world 
thinks  of  Mazzini.  ’jThe  summary  of  his  aims  in  that  char¬ 
acter  had  been  set  forth  by  himself,  systematically,  and  once 
for  all,  as  early  as  1831 ;  when  he  was  first  a  refugee  in 
France,  flung  out  from  his  native  land  in  the  ardor  of  his 

fmre  youth,  and  with  no  other  means  of  acting  upon  that 
and  than  conspiracy  and  propagandism. 

Italy  must  be  a  republic,  one,  free,  and  independent  1 
This  was  the  programme  of  the  Young  Italy  Association, 
inscribed  in  all  its  manifestoes,  and  repeated  and  ex¬ 
pounded  everlastingly.  Grasp  the  pjhrase  in  its  full 
meaning,  and  in  all  the  items  of  its  meaning,  and  you 
have  that  political  creed  from  which  Mazzini,  as  an 
Italian  politician,  never  swerved,  and  never,  save  porhaps 
at  one  or  two  moments  of  practical  exigency,  could  be  made 
even  to  seem  to  swerve.  But,  though  the  phrase  was  fiom 
first  to  last  a  glowing  whole  in  his  mind,  and  the  very 
accusation  against  him  was  and  is  that  he  would  not  break 
it  into  its  items,  the  fact  that  it  does  consist  of  items  which 
may  be  taken  separately  ought  to  be  distinctly  apprehended 
in  any  retrospect  of  his  life.  Tlie  items  are  three,  and  they 
ought  to  be  taken  in  the  reverse  onler,  —  the  indepondence 
and  freedom  of  Italy  first,  the  unity  of  Italy  next,  and  the 
republicanism  of  Italy  last.  First,  next,  and  last,  I  repieat, 
were  the  very  words  which  Mazzini  abhorred  in  the  whole 
matter.  The  first  could  not  be,  except  by  and  with  the 
next ;  nor  that  except  through  the  last ;  if  the  new  Italian 
patriotism  was  to  be  worth  any  thing,  if  it  was  not  to  be 
mere  Machiavelism  or  mere  Carbonarism  revived,  and  to 
die  out  in  pedantry  and  cowardly  drivel,  as  these  vaunted 
originals  had  done,  its  very  characteristic  must  be  that  the 
three  things  should  be  kept  together  in  thought,  and  that 
in  action  every  stroke  should  be  for  all  at  once,  or  for  one 
as  implying  all  1  Nev  ertheless,  if  only  to  demonstrate  this 
necessary  identity  of  the  three  ideas,  they  might  be  held 
up  separately  in  expiosition. 

The  independence  and  fireedom  of  Italy  I  Tliis  meant 
the  hurling  out  of  the  Austrian,  whose  hoof  had  been  so 
long  the  degradation  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  the  rec¬ 
tification  at  the  same  time  of  the  petty  domestic  tyrannies 
which  the  Austrian  upheld.  Well,  where  was  the  Italian 
that  could  say  nay  to  that  ?  and  where  over  the  wide  world 
were  men  —  themselves  living  and  breathing  as  men,  and 
not  lashed  and  tortured  like  beasts  —  that  could  refuse  this 
deliverance  to  the  Italians  whenever  the  time  should  come? 
About  this  part  of  the  programme  there  could  be  no 
controversy.  Ay,  but  the  unity  of  Italy  1  What  necessity 
for  that  ?  what  chance  of  it  ?  Did  not  many  of  the  wisest 
Italians  themselves  look  forward  merely  to  an  Italy  of 
various  governments,  esich  tolerably  free  within  itself,  and 
all  perhaps  connected  by  some  kind  of  foderation  ;  was  not 
that  also  the  notion  of  the  most  liberal  French  politicians, 
and  of  the  few  Englishmen  that  troubled  themselves  with 
any  thought  about  Italy  at  all  ?  Universally,  would  not  the 
speculation  of  a  United  Italy  be  scouted  as  a  mad  Utopia? 
Let  them  rave,  replied  Mazzini.  The  idea  of  a  single 
Italian  nation,  one  and  united,  had  been,  he  maintained, 
an  invariable  form  of  thinking  in  the  minds  of  all  the  great¬ 
est  Italians  in  succession,  from  Dante  to  the  Corsican  who 
had  Europieanized  himself  as  Bonaparte ;  and  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  practical  conditions  of  the  problem  of  inde- 
piendence  and  freedom  would  also,  he  maintained,  show 
that  problem  to  be  insoluble  except  in  the  terms  of  unity. 
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Well,  but  why  a  republic?  If  8ome  existing  Italian 
potentate,  with  due  ambition  in  his  heart,  and  something  of 
better  fibre  to  aiil  (Charles  Albert  of  Pie<imont,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  once  a  Carbonaro,  and  with  some  shame  of  his  recre¬ 
ancy  said  to  be  gnawing  at  his  conscience  and  stirring  to 
thoughts  of  atonement),  if  such  a  potentate,  already  in 
command  of  an  armed  force,  were  to  head  a  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence,  drive  out  the  Austrian,  and  cashier  the  rabble  of 
tyrannical  princes,  would  there  not  then  be  a  united  and 
free  Italy  ?  and  might  not  the  crown  be  his  ?  Or  if,  in  the 
course  of  a  popular  revolution,  some  great  soldier  were  to 
emerge,  crashing  the  opposition,  like  another  Napoleon,  by 
his  military  mnius,  would  it  not  be  in  accordance  with 
analogy,  and  fur  the  security  of  the  work  done,  to  raise  him 
to  the  sovereignty  ?  Young  Mazzini  had  ruminated  these 
questions,  and  one  can  see  signs  of  a  faltering  within  him¬ 
self  before  he  answered  them.  Republican  as  he  was,  re- 

Jmblican  as  he  meant  to  be,  there  was  plausibility  in  the 
brecasts  hazarded.  Facts  might  take  that  course;  it  was 
the  way  of  facts  to  take  any  course ;  precedents  were  per¬ 
haps  in  favor  of  the  agency  of  kings  and  great  soldiers  in 
wars  of  national  liberation ;  it  would  not  do  for  a  young 
theorist,  who  would  welcome  his  motherland  liberated  any¬ 
how,  to  stand  too  stiffly  on  the  banks  of  his  own  ideal  chan¬ 
nel  towards  that  end,  only  to  see  it  empty,  after  all,  and 
events  flowing  in  another  I  Hence  a  certain  published 
Appe.al  to  Charles  Albert,  mueh  talked  of  at  the  time.  The 
Appeal  was  read  by  that  monarch ;  and  he  threw  it  into 
his  waste-paper  basket,  with  orders  that,  if  ever  the  writer 
showed  his  face  again  in  Italy,  he  should  be  laid  fast  in  the 
nean‘8t  prison.  No  need  then,  Mazzini  concluded,  for  any 
further  hesitation.  The  Republicanism  so  dear  to  himself 
in  theory  was  put  into  the  programme  of  the  Young  Italy 
Association,  as  equally  indispensable  with  the  oath  for  inde¬ 
pendence  and  lioeration  and  the  vow  of  ultimate  unity. 
The  reasons  were  duly  given.  The  advent  of  a  patriot- 
king,  or  of  a  conquering  soldier  who  would  win  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  country  by  winning  a  crown  for  himself,  was 
declared  to  be  an  impossible  phenomenon.  The  time  for 
such  things  was  past.  There  were  epochs  and  eras  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs ;  and  when  an  old  era  came  to  a  close,  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  that  era  ceased  to  be  the  methods  of  Providence. 
Mazzini  always  had  this  large  .semi-mystical  way  of  reason¬ 
ing  about  eras  and  epochs,  of  listening  to  the  vast  march 
through  the  vacancies  of  Time,  and  being  sure  of  its  divis¬ 
ions  and  halts.  Especially,  he  announced  that  the  world 
had  passed  through  the  stage  of  Individualism,  Machiavel- 
ism,  the  accomplishment  of  God’s  purposes  for  humanity 
by  the  mere  deeds  and  scheming  of  particular  persons,  and 
that  the  era  of  Association,  collective  efibrt,  action  by  the 
will  and  heart  of  every  people  for  itself,  and  of  all  peoples 
united,  had  at  least  begun.  The  very  struggle  for  liberty, 
which  had  been  going  on,  with  ever-increasing  results, 
through  all  previous  ages  of  the  world,  had  consequently 
now  cnangcu  its  form  and  the  state  of  its  parties.  Essen¬ 
tially  the  struggle  had  always  been  one  between  privilege 
and  the  people ;  but  the  battle,  in  all  its  previous  forms  of 
antagonism,  bad  rather  been  for  the  people  than  by  the 

rpie.  Such  forms  of  the  eternal  contest  had  been  that 
personal  liberty  against  slave-owning,  the  Plebeians 
against  the  Patricians,  Catholicism  against  Feudalism,  the 
Reformation  against  Catholicism,  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  against  arbitrary  power.  Now,  however,  that  privi¬ 
lege  had  been  brought  to  its  last  agonies  by  such  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  contests,  the  essential  nature  of  the  struggle  which 
had  been  involved  in  them  all  was  more  nakedly  disclosed. 
What  had  always  been  a  struggle  between  privilege  and 
the  people  might  now  proclaim  itself  in  all  the  simme  gen¬ 
erality  of  that  name ;  and  the  people  themselves,  in  the  final 
strife  against  the  last  shreds  and  fastnesses  of  privilege, 
might  M  their  own  proctors  and  advocates,  and  might  dis¬ 
pense  with  champions  and  intermediaries.  Yes  I  all  the 
complexities  of  the  social  tackling,  all  the  scaflbldings  of 
the  supposed  pyramid,  had  now  been  struck  away,  and  the 

Hie,  assemoled  multitudinously  as  on  one  level  plain, 
t  look  up  direct  to  Heaven,  with  nothing  to  distract 
the  view.  «  Popolo,  —  God  and  the  People,  —  such. 


for  all  peoples,  was  to  be  the  true  formula  of  the  fiitore. 
Translateu  into  ordinary  political  language,  this,  for  mo^t 
pmples,  could  mean  only  pure  republicanism.  In  Great 
Britain  alone  would  Mazzini  recognize  an  exception.  For 
certain  positive  and  practical  reasons,  connected  with  her 
special  insular  history,  he  thought  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  suitable  for  her,  and  likely  to  be  suitable  for  a  lonn 
time  to  come.  But  of  all  nations,  Italy  was  the  one  sp(C 
cially  fitted  for  republicanism.  Her  greatest  traditions,  her 
peemiar  glories,  were  republican.  Whatever  associations 
of  coarseness,  cruelty,  or  meanness,  other  nations  might 
have  with  the  word  republicanism,  in  recollection  severdlly 
of  their  past  histories,  the  word  had  come  down  in  the 
Italian  mind  intwined  with  memories  of  heroism,  high¬ 
mindedness,  poetry  and  art  at  their  noblest,  all  that  was 
exquisite,  and  even  fastidious,  in  scholarship  and  culture, 
the  fullest  richness  of  social  life,  the  truest  enterprise  in 
commerce,  the  utmost  originality  of  individual  genius.  Let 
Young  Italy  represent  the  real  soul  of  the  nation  I  Payin'' 
no  heed  to  the  remonstrances  '■r  the  jeers  of  the  so-calleil 
practical  statesmen,  the  p^lants  and  diplomatists,  the 
individualists  and  Machiavelians,  let  them  blazon  on  their 
banner  the  symbol  of  an  Italian  Republic  as  the  only  possi¬ 
ble  form  of  a  future  Italy,  that  should  also  be  independent, 
free,  and  one  I 

For  for^  years  Mazzini  fought  for  the  programme  of  his 
youth.  Ire  live<l  to  see  part  of  it  accomplished,  and  he  has 
died  laboring  for  the  rest. 

For  seventeen  of  these  forty  years  (1831-1848),  he  wis 
known  only  as  the  Italian  agitator  and  conspirator,  driven 
from  France  into  Switzerland,  and  thence  into  England; 
corresponding  incessantly,  by  unknown  means,  with  his  ad¬ 
herents  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  diffusing  his  ideas  more 
especially  among  tne  youth  of  Italy,  by  contraband  writ¬ 
ings,  and  a  machinery  of  secret  soedeties,  and  promoting 
every  possible  attempt  at  an  insurrection  anywhere  in  the 
Peninsula.  He  was  near  the  end  of  this  st.age  of  his  career 
when  I  first  saw  him.  Respectable  England  had  grown 
alarmed,  some  two  or  three  years  before,  at  the  existence  of 
such  a  man  within  her  bounds,  and  had  begun  to  question 
whether  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  continued  refuge  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Sir  James  Graham,  as  Home  Secretary,  h^  opened 
his  letters  in  the  post-office ;  there  were  the  wildest  stories, 
not  only  of  his  promoting  insurrections,  but  even  of  his  en¬ 
couraging  assassination.  But  the  storm  had  passed,  and  hail 
been  followed  by  a  reaction.  Sir  James  Graham  had  been 
obliged  publicly  to  retract  the  most  odious  of  his  charges ; 
En^ish  indignation  had  been  roused  at  the  discovery  of  a 
spy-system  in  a  Government  office ;  Mr.  Carlyle  had  pub¬ 
lished  his  letter,  avowing  his  personal  intimacy  with  Maz¬ 
zini,  and  testifying  that,  whatever  he  might  think  of  Maz- 
zini’s  “  practical  insight  and  skill  in  worldly  affairs,”  he 
knew  him  to  be,  if  ever  he  had  seen  such,  “  a  man  of  genius 
and  virtue,  a  man  of  sterling  veracity,  humanity,  and 
nobleness  of  mind.”  By  that  time  also,  other  persons  of 
distinction  in  the  metropolis,  knowing  Mazzini  by  his  more 
purely  literary  contributions  to  English  periodicals,  had 
contracted  the  same  high  regard  for  him ;  and  there  were 
particular  English  families  whose  proved  affection  for  him 
drew  him  at  length  gently  and  irresistibly  out  of  his  exclu¬ 
sive  daily  companionship  with  the  Itiilian  nffugees  that 
formed  his  working  staff,  and  made  him  and  these  associ¬ 
ates  of  his  happier,  not  only  by  their  symp.ithies  with  the 
Italian  cause  generally,  but  also  by  their  aid  in  schemes  of 
relief  for  the  poor  Italians  in  London,  and  of  schooling  lor 
their  children.  And  so  Mazzini  lived  on  in  London,  with 
his  eyes  always  on  Italy. 

How  strange  to  remember  now  the  accession  of  Pius  IX. 
to  the  popedom  in  1846,  and  the  subsequent  news,  in  1W7 
and  1848,  that  he  was  proving  himself,  by  act  after  act,  a 
rarity  among  popes,  bent  on  reforming  his  States,  and  gov¬ 
erning  constitutionally  1  What  hopes,  what  speculations, 
over  the  new  pontificate  I  Pshaw  1  ere  men  had  learned  the 
new  pope’s  name,  down  went  he,  and  all  the  hopes  clustensl 
round  him,  in  a  universal  vortex.  “  Abdication  of  Lnus 
Philippe  I  ”  flamed  the  newspaper  placards  all  along  Fleet 
Street,  one  day  early  in  1848 ;  and  through  that  year  ana 
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the  next,  what  a  crush  of  commotions  and  surprises,  revo¬ 
lutions  and  counter-revolutions,  all  through  Europe  I  Rest¬ 
lessness  seemed  normal,  and  Astonishment  had  her  fill. 
On  tlie  signal  from  France,  the  peoples  were  up  every¬ 
where  ;  oppressed  nationalities  and  States,  with  long  ac¬ 
counts  to  settle,  were  facing  their  tyrants  at  their  palace- 
doors  ;  and  the  tyrants,  bowing  penitently  from  the  dooi^ 
steps,  were  swearing  to  new  constitutions  as  fast  as  they 
were  presented,  any  number  of  perjuries  deep.  Italy,  more 

Sculiarly,  was  a  sn^ht  for  Mephistopheles  in  this  respect. 

ow  Fenlinand  IT.  of  Naples,  and  the  minor  princelings 
through  the  length  of  the  Peninsula,  were  trembling  and 
swearing  in  their  several  States,  if  perchance  they  might 
keep  their  thrones ;  while  old  Radetzky  and  his  Austrians, 
unanle  to  stand  against  the  popular  uprisings  of  the  Lom- 
hanls  and  the  Venetians,  were  relaxing  their  hold  of  the 
north  !  One  Italian  sovereign,  indeed,  stepped  forward  in 
another  spirit.  Tliis  was  Charles  Albert  oi  Piedmont,  the 
old  Carbonaro.  He  undertook  now  that  nobler  part  he  had 
grimly  declined  some  seventeen  years  before,  when  the 
young  Mazzini  ha<l  tried  to  thrust  it  upon  him.  He  would 
show  now  that  only  prudence  and  common-sense  had  then 
kept  him  back,  and  that,  the  conditions  being  ripe,  Italy 
might  have  in  him  such  an  actual  patriot-king  as  the  too 
rapid  republican  enthusiast  had  declared  to  be  an  impossi- 

S”''  .  As  king  of  Sardinia,  Charles  Albert  took  Lom- 
/  under  his  protection,  proclaimed  himself  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  all  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  and  called  upon  the 
other  Italian  princes  to  send  their  contingents  to  the  aid  of 
his  Piedmontese  army.  They  all  did  so,  with  more  or  less 
of  heart;  Fenlinand  of  Naples  with  the  lea.st  of  all,  but 
compelled  by  his  people.  For  everywhere  the  populations 
hailed  Charles  Albert,  the  Mazzinians  or  Republicans  no 
less  than  the  Moderates ;  nay,  Mazzini  himselt  in  the  mi<lst 
of  his  Mazzinians,  again  willing  for  the  moment,  as  it 
seemed,  that  the  republican  theory  should  go  into  abevance 
in  the  presence  of  immediate  and  paramount  duty,  ife  had 
hurrieu  from  England,  through  France,  into  Lombardy,  on 
the  first  news  of  that  insurrection  of  the  Lombard  cities 
and  Venice  against  their  Austrian  masters  (March,  1848) 
which  had  given  Charles  Albert  also  his  opportunity.  Was 
the  conspirator  Mazzini  to  be  seen  as  a  volunteer,  then,  in 
the  army  of  Charles  Albert  ?  He  ought  to  have  been,  peo¬ 
ple  afterwards  s.aid  ;  it  was  the  accusation  afterwards,  both 
against  him  and  the  Venetian  Manin,  that  they  impeded 
Charles  Albert,  fomented  republican  distrust  in  him,  and 
kept  fresh  forces  fhjm  joining  his  standard.  On  the  other 
side,  the  blame  was  thrown  on  the  king ;  he  wanted,  it  was 
said,  to  fight  mainly  with  regular  troops,  and  looked  coldly 
on  volunteers,  especially  of  the  Mazzinian  sort.  Certain  it 
b  that  there  was  jealousy  or  mismanagement  somewhere, 
and  that  it  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  Austrians.  In 
July,  1848,  the  strategy  of  Radetzky  beat  Charles  Albert 
utterly,  recovered  Lombardy,  and  dispersed  the  general 
Italian  cause  into  fragments.  It  was  among  these  frag¬ 
ments,  however,  that  Mazzini  found  occasion  for  a  feat, 
perhaps  the  most  heroic  and  characteristic  of  his  own  en¬ 
tire  life,  and  certainly  the  most  momentous  in  that  war  of 
Italian  Independence.  The  pope,  probably  adverse  to  the 
war  from  the  first,  had  become  decidedly  pro- Austrian  after 
Charles  Allxjrt’s  defeat,  and  had  consequently  lost  his  {X)p- 
nlarity  with  his  Roman  subjects.  In  November,  according¬ 
ly,  he  thought  it  safest  to  flee  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and 
t^e  refuge  at  Gaeta  in  the  Neapolitan  territories.  The 
Bomans,  left  to  themselves,  and  unable  to  persuade  him  to 
return,  at  length  called  a  Constituent  Assembly  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  delegates  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and 
by  the  all  but  unanimous  vote  of  this  Assembly  (the  dis- 
MQtients  eleven  at  most)  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 
pope  was  abolished,  and  the  Roman  States  were  converted 
mto  a  republic  (February,  1849).  These  sU-ps  had  just  been 
Uken,  when  Mazzini,  who  had,  meanwhile,  been  wandering 
tbout  in  I.ombardy  as  a  volunteer  with  Garibaldi’s  irregu- 
brs,  and  had  since  gone  into  Tuscany,  arrived  in  the  Eter- 
City.  He  had  never  seen  it  before ;  he  was  a  Genoese 
by  birth ;  but  what  of  that  ?  He  was  received  by  the  Ro¬ 
bins  with  acclamations,  elected  at  once  to  the  Assembly, 


and  then  appointed  the  chief  of  the  Triumvirs,  to  whom  the 
executive  of  the  new  Republic  was  intrusted.  The  use  of 
such  a  man  in  such  a  post  soon  appeared.  Ferdinand  of 
Naples,  rampantly  pro-Austrian  ever  since  Charles  Albert’s 
defeat,  had  been  taking  leisurelj'  revenge  on  his  poor  Nea¬ 
politan  subjects  for  their  patriotic  misdemeanor;  and  in 
March,  1849,  he  had  the  further  pleasure  of  cannonading 
the  still  insurgent  Sicilians  into  renewed  subjection.  In 
the  same  month,  the  unfortunate  Charles  Albert,  who  had 
again  taken  the  field  against  the  Austrians,  was  again  shat¬ 
tered  by  Radetzky  at  Novara,  and  had  nothing  left  but  to 
abdicate  the  Sardinian  crown  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  go  into  exile  to  die.  Only  two  relics  of  the 
once  hopeful  Italian  Revolution  then  remained  in  the  entire 
peninsula, — the  Roman  Republic,  governed  by  Mazzini; 
and  the  city  of  Venice,  also  a  self-declared  Republic,  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Austrians,  and  resolutely  defended  by  Manin. 
Were  these  two  relics  also  to  be  overwhelmed  V  Was  there 
no  hope  ?  Would  no  foreign  power,  for  example,  interfere  V 
The  mass  of  the  Italians,  in  tneir  ignorance,  thought  even 
of  Great  Britain.  Mazzini  knew  better;  he  knew  that 
interference  in  Italian  affairs  was  not  in  Great  Britain’s 
way,  and  that,  least  of  all,  was  she  likely  to  stir  herself  very 
heartily  for  things  calling  themselves  republics.  But  from 
France,  anti- Austrian  France,  herself  a  republic,  and  the 
beginner  of  the  whole  European  Revolution  which  Austria 
was  now  undoing?  Well,  tW  French  Republic  did  inter¬ 
fere  ;  but  it  was  after  the  oddest  fashion.  She  left  Venice 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Austrians ;  and  she  sent  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  soldiers,  under  Gen.  Oudinot,  to  Civita 
Vecchia,  with  orders  to  march  upon  Rome,  put  down  the 
mushroom  Roman  Republic,  and  restore  tbe  temporal  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  Pope.  Louis  Napoleon  was  then  in  the 
fourth  month  of  his  Presidency  of  the  French  Republic; 
but  the  expedition  had  been  planned  by  the  Republican 
Cavaignac,  and  had  the  concurrence  of  M.  'Thiers,  M.  de 
Tocqueville,  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  and  all  the  leading 
French  politicians.  Great  Britain  also  had  intimated  her 
assent,  on  the  principle  that  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  to 
his  dominions,  “  under  an  improved  form  of  government,” 
would  be  particularly  agreeable  to  every  candid  Protes¬ 
tant  mind.  And  so  Gen.  Oudinot  landed  at  Civita  Vec¬ 
chia,  and  marched  to  Rome,  exjiecting  that  the  Assem¬ 
bly  and  tbe  Triumvirs  would  behave  sensibly,  recognize  the 
will  of  France,  and  offer  no  opposition.  Then  was  the  hour 
of  Mazzini.  He  knew  that  Rome  must  fall ;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  in  her  fall  there  should  be  buried 
the  seeds  of  her  renovation,  and  a  bond  for  all  Italy  which 
the  world  would  one  day  honor.  For  two  months  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  with  four  ieen  thousand  armed  men  among  them, — 
Mazzini  in  the  centre,  and  tlie  larger-framed  Garibaldi,  in 
his  red  shirt,  heading  the  suburban  sallies  and  showing 
what  street-fighting  might  be,  —  maintained  the  defence  of 
the  city  against  the  besieging  French  army  ;  and  when,  on 
the  3d  of  July,  1849,  the  French  did  enter  Rome,  it  was 
over  corpses  and  ruins.  Seven  weeks  afterwarils  Venice 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians  after  a  bombanlment ;  and  in 
April,  1850,  the  Pope  came  back  from  Gaeta  to  llome,  to 
resume  his  temporu  sovereignty  under  the  protection  of 
French  bayonets. 

The  last  two  and  twenty  years  of  Mazzini’s  life  (1850— 
1872)  make  a  story  very  straggling  in  itself,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  not  seen  as  the  direct  agent  in  the  wonderful  transforma¬ 
tion  of  Italy  then  actually  accomplished,  but  mainly  as  the 
incessant  idealist  of  the  transformation,  foiled  in  his  attempts 
to  get  the  practical  management  of  it  into  his  own  hands,  or 
even  to  regulate  it  in  his  own  way,  and  obliged  to  be  only 
the  inspirer  of  others,  and  their  critic  when  they  did  not 
satisfy  him.  Having  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  in 
London  his  character  of  refugee,  conspirator,  and  propa¬ 
gandist,  he  occupied  himself  for  some  years  in  denouncing 
more  especially  the  French  occupation  of  Rome,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  French  generally  in  the  affairs  of  Italy ; 
including  in  his  rebukes  not  only  Louis  Napoleon,  first  as 
president  and  then  emperor,  but  also  the  other  responsible 
politicians,  many  of  them  anti-Napoleonists.  This  was  the 
time  also,  I  think,  of  the  first  general  awakening  of  people 


in  England  and  Scotland,  by  Mazzini’s  influence,  to  some 
knowledge  of  Italian  affairs,  and  some  interest  in  them. 
Now,  too,  there  was  his  temporary  alliance  with  Kossuth; 
the  arrival  of  whom  in  England,  and  the  extraonlinary  elo¬ 
quence  and  subtlety  of  his  speeches  in  English,  were  a 


very  practical  loiioweu  ;  out  it  led  to  picturesque  groupings 
in  the  more  priv,ite  circles  of  London  refiigeeuom  and  cos¬ 
mopolitanism.  Kossuth  and  M.azzini  might  now  be  seen 
side  by  side,  with  other  Hungari  ms  and  Italians  round 
them,  and  a  due  sprinkling  of  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
Frenchmen,  Poles,  and  Russians ;  and,  on  rare  occasions, 
when  Garibaldi’s  ship  chanced  to  come  into  the  London 
docks,  one  had  a  glimpse  of  that  hero,  with  his  noble  figure, 
and  his  fair,  calm,  trustworthy  face.  Plottings,  I  dare  say, 
there  were ;  and  ever  and  anon  there  was  a  flutter  through 
France  and  Italy  about  some  intended  Mazzinian  move¬ 
ment,  or  some  supposed  vision  of  Mazzini  himself  near  the 
Italian  frontier.  lie  was  the  stormy  petrel  of  European 
politics,  the  newspapers  continually  said.  So  in  a  sense  he 
was;  but  not  unfrequently,  when  he  was  reported  to  be 
abroad,  and  the  French  and  Austrian  police  were  watching  for 
him,  he  was  quietly  smoking  a  cigar  or  listening  to  Tamberlik 
in  a  London  room.  Tamberlik  1  What  an  evening  was  that 
when  this  great  singer  sang  ‘•'Italia!  0  Italia!”  in  a  room 
filled  with  refugees  and  their  friends,  and  the  air  around 
you  was  a-shiver  with  the  intensity  of  feeling  that  trembled 
through  the  voice ;  and  at  the  close  the  applause  was  like  a 
veil  of  fury,  and  strong  young  men  flung  themselves  upon 
his  neck,  with  sobbings  and  embracings  I  Italia  !  0  Italia  ! 
The  work  of  1848-9  had  not  been  quite  in  vain  for  her. 
She  was  somewhat  freer  than  she  had  been  ;  the  system  of 
tyranny  that  racked  her  had  been  shaken  and  loosened. 
Above  all,  there  was  one  solid  block  of  her  population  enjoy¬ 
ing  constitutional  freedom  and  good  administration  in  tol¬ 
erable  degree,  and  yielding  example,  hope,  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  rest.  Bluff  Kin^  Victor  Emmanuel  of  the 
Sardinian  States  had  remained  steady  to  the  later  policy 
of  his  father,  and  he  had  the  matchless  Cavour  for  his  min¬ 
ister.  It  was  on  this  quiet,  deep,  sagacious,  humorous  man, 
covering  the  farthest  aims  and  the  most  determined  zeal  for 
them  under  the  richest  fertility  in  shifts  and  compromises, 
—  this  statesman  of  the  individualist  or  Machiavelian 
type,  as  Mazzini  would  have  called  him, — that  there 
devolved,  after  all,  the  successful  scheming  for  Italy’s  libera¬ 
tion.  He  and  Napoleon  III.  put  their  heads  together;  and 
there  was  the  alliance  of  the  French  and  the  Sardinians  in 
a  new  war  against  Austria,  ending  in  some  gain  for  the 
French  Emperor,  but  also  in  the  formation  of  a  Northern 
Italian  Confederation,  or  Kingdom  of  North  Italy,  with  Vic¬ 
tor  Emmanuel  at  its  head  (July,  1859).  Not  a  M:izzinian 
Republic,  then,  but  a  constitutional  kingdom,  was  to  be  the 
form  of  a  substantially  liberated  Italy.  Nay,  even,  as  it 
proved,  of  an  Italy  whole  and  united  1  For  now  the  Repub¬ 
lican  G.aribaldi,  accepting  the  Kingdom  of  North  Italy  as  an 
accomplished  fact,  volunteered  daringly  to  give  it  the  neces¬ 
sary  extension.  An  insurrection,  devised  in  part  by  him 
and  Mazzini,  had  broken  out  in  Sicily  against  the 
Neapolitan  king,  Francis  II.;  and  plunging  into  the  midst 
of  this,  with  the  battle-cry  of  “  Italy  and  Victor  Emmanuel," 
Garibaldi  was  able,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  to  win 
Sicily,  and  Naples  too,  and  hand  them  over  to  his  royal 
master,  saluting  him  “  King  of  Italy,"  and  receiving  the 
reply,  “  I  th.ank  you  ”  (October,  I860).  In  February,  1861, 
the  first  iinite<l  Italian  Parliament  met  at  Turin ;  and  in 
March,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  formally  recognized  by 
Great  Britain.  There  was  yet  much  to  do,  however,  to 
accomplish  the  complete  unification  ;  especi.ally,  there  was 
the  Papal  sovereignty  in  the  Roman  States,  with  the  French 
force  guarding  it,  lying  like  an  extraneous  lump  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  peninsula.  'The  steps  of  the  farther  process  by 
which  the  unification  has  been  made  perfect,  — tne  removal 
of  the  Italian  capital  from  Turin  to  Florence,  the  plotting 
and  negotiations  for  the  possession  of  Rome,  the  evacuation 
of  Rome  by  the  French  troops  in  the  pressm-e  of  the  great 
struggle  between  France  and  Germany,  the  consequent 
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incorporation  of  Rome  also  with  the  Italian  kingdom  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  transference  of  the  capital  at 
last  to  the  ever-glorious  city,  —  are  all  matters  of  recent 
recollection.  Neither  Mazzini  nor  Garibaldi,  I  believe,  was 
uAfelt  through  all  this  later  process.  The  signalling  to 
Rome,  the  constant  stirring  of  the  national  passion  for 
Rome  as  the  consummation,  was  their  share  of  the  dutv. 
Not  that  they  were  contented.  Even  Garibaldi,  we  know, 
had  his  tempers;  and  though  they  would  fain  have  pen¬ 
sioned  him,  and  hung  golden  collars  round  his  neck,  and 
cushioned  him  softly  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  they  had  to 
take  notice  of  his  outbreaks,  actually  shoot  at  him,  and  cage 
him  up  like  a  lame  old  lion.  With  M.azzini  it  was  worse. 
Transformed  Italy  would  have  been  glad  to  welcome  him 
permanently  back  too,  and  to  assuage  his  declining  years 
with  luxury,  rewards,  and  honor.  He  did  visit  this  trans¬ 
formed  Italy,  and  receive  homage  in  some  of  her  cities ;  but 
she  was  not  transformed,  alasl  completely  to  his  mind. 
His  dream  of  a  Republican  Italy  had  remained  unfulfilled; 
and  even  in  the  system  of  a  royalist  and  constitutional 
Italy,  as  he  conceived  that  imperfect  system  might  be  made 
to  work,  he  found  much  to  blame,  and  many  shortcominvi 
of  what  was  attainable.  And  so  he  died  in  Pisa,  plotting 
no  one  knows  wh.at;  and,  though  the  assembled  Italian 
Parliament  in  Rome  have  properly  signified  their  remem¬ 
brance  of  all  that  Italy  owes  to  him,  they  may  have  felt  his 
death  as  a  practical  relief.  4Vhen  a  prophet  dies  whose 
“  Excelsior !  Excehior  !  ’’  has  never  ceased  for  forty  years, 
there  may  be  hope  for  rest  and  routine. 

Of  Mazzini’s  share  in  that  great  transformation  of  modem 
Italy,  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  surely  one 
of  the  most  beneficial,  facts  in  the  recent  history  of  Europe, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  form  an  estimate.  Charles  Albert. 
Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  Napoleon  III.,  Garibaldi,  and 
others,  and  still  others,  unnamed  here,  have  all  co-operated 
in  their  various  ways  and  with  various  motives;  larger 
masses  of  the  total  substance  of  the  work,  as  the  eye  follows 
it,  in  the  palpable  form  of  moving  armies  and  falling  thrones, 
have  to  be  assigned  to  some  of  tnese  than  to  Mazzini ;  and 
Mazzini’s  lifelong  pursuit  of  his  enterprise,  but  for  their 
co-operation,  might  have  been,  in  large  measure,  futile  and 
fruitless.  Yet,  with  all  allowance,  very  much  of  the  result 
is  due  to  Mazzini.  His  defence  of  Rome  against  the 
French,  taken  as  a  single  action,  was  a  deed  after  his  own 
heart,  and  of  vast  consequence.  To  me  it  has  always 
seemed  precisely  the  kind  of  deed  which  he  was  fitted  to 
do,  and  which,  but  for  the  inspiration  of  his  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  would  not  have  been  done  at  all,  or  not  nearly  so 
well.  To  fire  a  population,  at  a  critical  moment,  up  to  the 
pitch  of  such  a  deed  of  desperation,  and  yet  of  duty,  and  to 
carry  them  through  it,  was,  I  believe,  his  most  natural  func¬ 
tion  in  the  world  of  hard  action.  In  a  settled  government, 
or  even  in  a  government  of  ordinary  struggle  and  difficulty, 
I  do  not  think  he  would  have  so  excelled.  He  was  too  in¬ 
tolerant,  too  tenacious  of  his  own  ideas,  and  these  not  the 
ideas  that  other  able  and  honest  men  might  have;  practical 
co-operation  with  him  long,  in  actual  business,  by  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  men  of  any  strength  of  will,  and  of  tolera¬ 
bly  good  parts,  would  have  been  imTOssible.  Tenacity  is 
one  of  the  words  I  would  apply  to  Mazzini ;  he  was  the 
most  tenacious  man  I  ever  met.  But  here,  in  his  career  of 

Sgandism,  was  his  superlative  merit.  As  an  idealist  in 
n  politics,  as  the  spiritual  torch-bearer  of  a  great  cause, 
he  was  unsurpassable.  He  ran  with  the  torch,  the  same 
torch,  for  forty  years ;  and,  but  for  the  republican  color  in 
the  flame,  it  proved  the  right  torch  at  last.  The  unitjr  of 
Italy  I  who  does  not  remember  how  that  idea  was  derided 
in  all  our  newspapers,  attacked,  written  down,  treated  m  a 
wild  chimera  ?  It  is  to  Mazzini’s  credit  that  he  had  seized 
that  idea  when  no  other  man  had  seized  it,  when  the  very 
Italians  themselves  held  it  to  be  naught,  and  that  he  kept 
it  alive  tlirough  good  report  and  bad  report,  drove  it  by 
iteration  and  reiteration  into  the  popular  Italian  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  even  into  the  heads  of  statesmen,  and  persever^ 
till  he  saw  it  triumph.  Facts  will  take  any  course,  I  said 
some  time  ago.  It  is  but  a  half-truth.  Facts  will  alws^rs. 
in  the  end,  now  in  the  channel  of  the  deepest  speculaUve 
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pereeption.  So  far  as  most  people  will  now  pronounce 
MaMini’s  views  about  Italy  to  nave  been  right  theoretically, 
he  had  succeeded  before  he  died. 

Mazzini,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say,  was  more  than  the 
Italian  patriot,  though  he  was  that  pre-eminently.  His 
pitriotism  was  the  main  outcome  of  a  very  powerful, 
uristinal,  and  various  mind.  He  was  a  theosophist,  a 
philosopher,  a  moralist,  a  reasoner  about  every  thin^  from 
a  definite  system  of  first  principles,  a  thinker  on  all  sub¬ 
jects,  a  universal  critic  of  art  and  literature.  His  gen¬ 
eral  writings,  partly  collected  and  republished  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  those  appertaining  to  Italy  and  his  own  political 
life,  illustrate  sufficiently  both  the  systematizing  habit  of 
his  mind,  and  the  wide  range  of  his  reading  and  culture. 
He  knew  something  about  every  thing.  He  had  a  consecu¬ 
tive  scheme  of  tlie  history  of  the  world  in  his  head ;  he 
had  an  accjuiuiitance  with  the  chief  Greek  and  Latin  poets, 
and  the  characteristics  at  least  of  the  chief  English, 
Spanish,  German,  and  even  Slavonian,  authors ;  in  Italian 
literature,  and  in  contemporary  French  literature,  his 
knowledge  was  extensive  and  minute ;  he  had  at  least 
looked  into  Kant  and  Hegel,  and  caught  the  essence  of 
dome  of  their  abstractions ;  he  was  intelligent  on  subjects 
of  art,  and  especially  of  music ;  and  he  had  no  objection 
to  the  last  novelty  in  physical  science.  With  all  this 
nnirersality  of  range,  and  abundance  of  casual  allusion, 
his  writings  are  somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who 
desire  instruction  rather  than  stimulation.  The  stimula¬ 
tion  is  in  great  ovcivproportion  to  the  nutriment,  and  on 
thb  very  account  fails,  after  a  while,  even  as  stimulation. 
Vagueness;  rapidity;  the  recurrence  continually  of  one 
or  other  of  a  certain  limited  number  of  fixed  ideas, 
coached  in  impressive  but  nebulous  phrases,  such  as  “  God 
and  humanity ;  ”  “  progress  ;  ”  “  the  unity  which  is  the  soul 
of  the  universe,”  “the  infallibility  involved  in  the  idea  of 
progression  and  of  collective  mankind ;  ”  “  faith  in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  your  epoch  and  your  nation ;  ”  “  the  necessity  in 
this  age  of  a  return  from  dissolving  analysis  to  ereative 
rjuthesis ;  ”  real  eloquence,  and  sometimes  startling  dithy- 
rambic  power,  in  the  presentation  of  these  ideas,  but  the 
presentation  of  them  always  as  axioms,  which  there  were  a 
baseness  in  not  accepting,  while  you  admit  their  truth  only 
to  far,  and  would  occasionally  like  a  little  explanation  and 
proof;  a  certain  literary  thinness  in  the  interspaces,  and  a 
rarity  of  those  deep  incisions  of  the  pure  intellect,  those 
nuggets  of  facts  and  anecdote,  those  barbs  of  wit  and 
fancy,  that  one  expects  in  celebrated  books:  such  are 
perhaps  the  remarks  that  a  severe  critic,  accepting  on  hear¬ 
say  Mazziui’s  title  to  be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  man, 
and  examining  his  writings  from  consequent  curiosity, 
would  make  alx>ut  most  of  them.  Similar  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  would  have  to  be  made  upon  the  writings  of  many 
men  of  that  or  ler  of  spiritual  and  political  propagandists 
to  which  Mazzini  belonged ;  and,  indeed,  compared  with 
most  such,  Mazzini,  as  a  writer,  is  brilliance  itself.  But, 
indeed,  Mazzini’s  purpose  in  being  a  writer  at  all,  even 
when  his  themes  were  philosophical  or  literary,  was  not  so 
much  abstract  investigation,  or  new  and  interesting  literary 
production,  in  com{)etition  with  contemporary  writers,  as 
precisely  the  inculcation  of  those  few  nxed  principles  of 
his  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  He  believed  them 
to  be  applicable  to  literature,  no  less  than  to  other  things ; 
ud  he  wanted  to  work  them  into  the  literarv,  no  less  than 
into  the  political,  conscience  of  his  time,  ft  may  be  well, 
jbon,  to  give  a  handful  of  these  Mazzinianisms,  the  work¬ 
ing  tenets  of  Mazzini’s  own  life,  which  he  desired  to  diffuse 
wiong  his  contemporaries  and  to  leave  behind  him  for 
others. 

Mauini  was  an  ardent  theist.  Without  religion,  with- 
•wi  faith  in  God,  and  the  habit  of  regarding  all  Nature  and 
whole  course  of  humanity  as  a  manifestation  of  God, 
w  world,  he  believed,  was  rotten,  and  life  a  ghastly  farce. 
™  &Torite  wonl  for  the  opposite  way  of  minking,  and 
w  *11  mere  acquiescence  in  customary  religion  without 
*<*1  belief,  was  materialism.  This  word,  wmch  he  pro- 
“'I'liiced  in  a  cutting  Italian  way  (MaterricUism),  was  his 
name  of  reprobation  for  a  great  many  men  whose 


mental  power  he  acknowledged.  It  was  the  counterpart, 
spiritually  and  intellectually,  of  individualism  and  Mach- 
iavelism  in  practice;  and  the  world  was  full  of  mate- 
rilists,  individualists,  Machiavelists.  The  restoration  of 
a  real  faith  in  God,  and  his  manifestation  through  human¬ 
ity,  was  the  great  reform  necessary  in  everj’  nation.  All 
else  would  follow.  For  the  manifestation  ot  Go<l  through 
humanity  takes  the  form  of  progress,  which  is  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  of  GckI;  and  duty,  for  all  men  and 
every  man,  consists  in  aiding  progress,  or  co-operating 
with  the  thought  of  God  in  its  successive  stages,  —  which 
cannot  be  if  God  is  denied,  the  connection  of  the  ages 
with  each  other  forgotten,  or  the  clew  not  found.  But  tlie 
clew  may  be  found.  What  the  great  collective  heart  of 
Humanity  has  always  thought  and  desired,  what  everv' 
nation  or  people  is  aspiring  after  or  strugsling  for,  witt 
that  ought  the  individual  to  sympathize ;  in  that  he  will  find 
such  approach  to  absolute  truth  as  is  possible;  by  that 
ought  he  to  rule  his  conscience.  The  isolation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  is  absurd ;  it  is  immoral  to  suppose  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  can  serve  God  by  leading  a  true  life  all  within  him¬ 
self.  Men  speak  of  the  domestic  and  family  obligations 
and  affections ;  but  these  are  only  the  consolations  of  life, 
vouchsafed  in  the  performance  of  its  duties.  The  duties 
are  forgetfulness  of  self,  assent  to  the  flow  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  life,  association  with  one’s  fellows,  struggle  always  in 
the  forward  direction,  strenuous  participation  in  what  is 
going  on.  Action,  rather  than  contemplation,  is- man’s 
business.  Art  and  literature  themselves  have  been  viti¬ 
ated  by  the  individualistic  error,  the  dissociation  of  them 
from  the  common  interests,  the  pursuit  of  them  “  for  their 
own  sakes ;  ”  as  if  they  could  have  “  sakes  ”  of  their  own. 
“  AVhat  is  poetry  ?  The  consciousness  of  a  past  world  and 
of  a  world  to  come  1  ”  Tried  by  this  test,  how  many  poets 
had  fulfilled  their  divine  mission?  Dante  almost  alone; 
with  Shakspeare,  and  still  more  with  Goethe,  grave  fault 
must  be  found ;  Byron  and  Victor  Hugo  of  late  had  been 
really  powerful,  and  in  the  right  track,  but  had  fallen  far 
short.  Let  poets,  and  all  other  artists,  henceforth  go  into 
the  thick  of  things  for  their  themes  and  inspirations ;  and  let 
them  launch  their  songs  and  symbols,  burning  messengers 
of  God’s  intentions,  back  into  the  thick  of  thin^.  “  The 
truly  European  writer  must  be  a  philosopher,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  poet’s  lyre,”  And  for  men  of  action,  ordinarily 
so  called,  statesmen  and  politicians,  where  was  the  doubt  ? 
To  perceive  the  drift  of  the  world,  and  to  help  it  on  prac¬ 
tically  by  their  devices  and  combinations,  was  the  work  for 
them.  Could  the  drift  be  mistaken  ?  Was  it  not  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  battle  between  privilege  and  equality,  in 
every  form  of  that  battle,  so  as,  by  the  liberation  of  peoples 
from  thraldom,  their  freedom  within  themselves,  and  their 
association  with  each  other,  to  bring  about  the  time  when 
the  motto  “  God  and  Humanity  ”  would  stand  out  in  its  full 
meaning  ?  Nor  must  this  battle  be  fought  by  the  old 
agency  of  the  doctrine  of  rights.  That  was  a  wretcheil 
doctrine,  and  must  be  superseded  by  the  doctrine  of  duties. 
The  liberty  to  perform  duty  is  man’s  sole  right.  Every 
nation  would  have  for  a  while  its  own  special  politics, 
depending  on  the  particular  questions  agitated  in  it,  and 
which  it  was  called  on  to  solve.  Of  all  nations  the  Italian 
was  best  fitted  to  take  the  initiative  in  Europe.  The 
Italian  mind,  above  all,  possessed  the  necessary  character¬ 
istic  of  constant  synthesis  of  thought  and  action ;  and  twice 
already  had  Italy,  giving  the  word  from  Rome,  led  the 
world.  'The  notion  of  a  French  initiative  in  Europe  was  a 
disastrous  fallacy  of  the  time,  which  it  had  been  Italy’s 
curse  ever  to  have  believed  in,  and  which  the  new  Italy 
must  dash  to  pieces. 

In  private  society  Mazzini’s  habits  were  simple,  kindly, 
affectionate,  and  sometimes  even  playful.  He  had  a  good 
deal  of  humor,  and  could  tell  a  stoiy,  or  hit  off  a  charac¬ 
ter,  very  shrewdly  and  graphically,  not  omitting  the  gro¬ 
tesque  points,  llnere  was  a  respectful  tenderness  in  his 
manner  towards  women,  which  never  interfered  with  the 
frankness  he  thought  due  to  them  on  account  of  that  theory 
of  the  rightful  political  co-equality  of  the  sexes  which  he 
had  always  advocated.  Per^ps  he  was  most  happily  seen. 
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even  by  men,  when  one  or  more  of  several  hi!ihly-<»ifted 
ladies,  who  knew  him  thoroughly,  and  made  his  comfort 
their  study,  were  prescmt  to  preside  and  retaliate,  keep  off 
the  troublesome,  and  make  the  surroundings  congenial  and 
domestic.  Either  so,  in  a  varied  group  round  a  fireside,  or 
joining  in  a  game  at  cards  at  a  table,  or  else  more  apart, 
and  smoking  a  cigar  with  one  or  two  selected  for  that  com¬ 
panionship,  he  was  very  ready  to  talk.  The  t.ilk  on  such 
occasions  was  good,  utterly  unpedantic,  about  this  or  that, 
as  it  happened,  and  often  with  whim  and  laughter.  Inevit¬ 
ably,  however,  some  topic  would  be  started  on  which  Maz- 
zini  woultl  show  his  tenacity.  It  mitrht  be  a  question  of 
Meyerbeer’s  music  in  comparison  with  Rossini’s,  or  it  might 
be  any  thing  else  of  seemingly  smaller  moment ;  whatever 
it  was,  if  Mazzini  had  an  opinion,  he  would  fight  for  it,  in¬ 
sist  upon  it,  make  a  little  uproar  about  it,  abuse  you  with 
mock  earnestness  for  believing  the  contrary.  That  would 
not  last  l<jng ;  a  laugh  would  end  it ;  we  \new  Mazzini’s 
way.  But  sometimes  the  difference  would  go  deeper,  and 
then  it  was  not  mock  earnestness,  but  real  earnestness,  that 
was  evoked.  Mazzini’s  talk,  thouih  never  ill-natured,  tend¬ 
ed  to  be  critical.  In  speaking  of  the  men  or  the  writers  he 
liked  and  admired  most,  he  would  arrive  at  their  shortcom¬ 
ings,  if  he  did  not  begin  with  them  ;  and  these  shortcomings, 
of  course,  were  their  non-correspondence  with  his  own  abso¬ 
lute  ideal.  Hence,  in  avowing  your  own  liking  against  his, 
in  a  case  where  your  feelings  were  stirred,  you  might  be 
tempted  to  put  a  shot  into  that  ideal,  or  you  might,  unawares, 
assault  one  of  its  principles.  Tlien  he  was  down  upon 
yourself.  You  also  were  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the 
bond  of  iniquity ;  there  was  a  touch  of  Materrialum  in  you, 
though  you  did  not  know  it ;  you  were,  at  all  events,  an 
individualist,  or  (what  was  as  bad  in  Mazzini’s  vocabulary) 
a  classicist !  Naturally,  your  pugnacity  was  roused  by  this, 
as  he  liked  that  it  should  be ;  and  bang  1  another  shot  at  his 
ideal,  right  at  the  centre-principle  this  time !  You  tried  it 
perhaps  in  the  form  of  an  extremely  abstract  and  metaphys¬ 
ical  query  as  to  the  validity  of  the  progress  notion.  “  If 
the  notion  of  progress  he  an  axiom,  Mr.  Mazzini,  must  it 
not  be  an  axiom  only  in  reference  to  the  totality  of  things  ? 
Why  suppose  progress,  or  God’s  universal  thought  towards 
good,  locked  up  in  our  earth,  or  in  the  procedure  of  that 
shred  of  creation  called  humanity?  What  is  humanity, 
but  a  leaf  in  the  vast  tree  of  leaves  ?  and  may  not  this  leaf 
be  blackening  and  dying,  while  the  whole  tree  grows  and 
lives?  May  not  some  collective  commotions  and  tenden¬ 
cies  of  humanity  be  but  the  black  spots,  the  signs  of  rot  ? 
If  there  is  progress  in  humanity,  in  the  sense  of  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  Go<l’s  universal  thought  of  good,  must  it  not  be  in 
some  subtler  and  more  complicated  way  than  that  of  the 
vague  axiom  ?  ”  You  did  not  mean  to  say  all  this ;  but  yon 
came  to  be  glad  you  did.  For  then  Mazzini  broke  out,  and 
he  grappled  you  with  the  yearning  of  an  apostle,  and  yet 
with  a  rigor  of  reasoning  and  an  acuteness  of  analysis 
which  you  were  hardly  pr^ared  to  expect  from  your  ordi¬ 
nary  experience  of  him.  One  such  occasion  I  particularly 
remember,  on  which  for  two  hours  there  was  a  discussion 
of  this  kind  so  intimate  and  so  eager  that,  though  I  went 
away  unconvinced  on  the  main  point,  it  was  with  a  sense 
that  I  had  never  before  been  engaged  in  such  an  exercise 
of  give  and  take,  or  had  my  mind  so  raked  and  refreshed 
by  the  encounter.  Few  such  conversations  do  men’s  habits 
of  intercourse  now  allow ;  and  more  is  the  pity  1  Let  it  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  an  evening  with  Mazzini  was 
always,  or  often,  so  severe  a  matter.  Varied  and  interest¬ 
ing  chat,  with  only  the  due  dash  of  the  very  seriously  Maz- 
zinian,  was  the  general  rule ;  and  you  might  light  a  second 
or  third  cigar.  It  was  late  ^fore  you  went  away ;  and,  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  he  was  not  to  remain  after  you 
were  gone,  you  might  have  his  company  for  some  little  dis¬ 
tance  through  the  dark  London  streets.  You  parted  then 
at  the  corner  of  some  narrower  street  than  usual ;  he  going 
his  way,  and  you  yours.  And  now  he  sleeps  forever  in 
Pisa,  by  the  leaning  tower,  unless  they  remove  his  ashes 
to  his  native  Genoa,  or  to  the  great  I&)me,  which  he  de¬ 
fended  once,  and  which  was  the  city  o(  his  heart  of  hearts. 
Farewell,  Mazzini  I 
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Mt  dear  townsfolk,  let  me  tell  you  now  somethin^  of  a 
geological  product,  well  known,  happily,  to  all  dwellers  in 
towns,  and  of  late  years  thanks  to  railroad  extension  to 
most  dwellers  in  country  districts  :  I  mean  coal. 

Coal,  as  of  course  you  know,  is  commonly  8.iid  to  be 
composed  of  vegetable  matter,  of  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
ancient  plants  and  trees,  —  a  startling  statement,  and  one 
which  I  do  not  wish  you  to  take  entirely  on  trust.  I  shall, 
therefore,  spend  a  few  pages  in  showing  you  how  this  fact 

—  for  fact  it  is  —  was  discovered.  It  is  a  very  good  exam¬ 
ple  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  You 
will  have  a  ri^nt  to  say,  at  first  starting,  “  Coal  is  utterly 
different  in  look  from  leaves  and  stems,  'llie  only  property 
which  thev  seem  to  have  in  common  is  that  they  can  both 
burn.”  'frue.  But  diflTerence  of  mere  look  may  be  only  f 
owing  to  a  transformation,  or  series  of  tran;  formations. 
'There  are  plenty  in  nature  quite  as  "reat,  and  greater. 
What  can  be  more  different  in  look,  fiir  instance,  than  a  * 
green  field  of  wheat  and  a  basket  of  loaves  at  the  baker’s? 

And  yet  there  is,  I  trust,  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  the 
bread  has  been  once  green  wheat,  and  that  the  green  wheat 
has  been  transformed  into  breaii ;  making  due  allowance, 
of  course,  for  the  bone-dust,  or  gypsum,  or  alum,  with  which 
the  worthy  baker  may  have  found  it  profitable  to  adnlte> 
ate  his  bread,  in  order  to  improve  tne  digestion  of  her 
Myesty’s  subjects. 

But  you  may  say,  “  Yes :  but  we  can  see  the  wheat  grow¬ 
ing,  fiowering,  ripening,  reaped,  ground,  kneaded,  h^ed. 

We  see,  in  the  case  of  bread,  the  processes  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  going  on :  but  in  the  case  of  coal  we  do  not  see  the 
wood  and  leaves  being  actually  transformed  into  coal, 
anv  thing  like  it.” 

but  suppose  we  laid  out  the  wheat  on  a  table  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  series,  such  as  you  may  see  in  many  exhibitions  of 
manufactures,  beginning  with  the  whesU-plant  at  one  end, 
and  ending  with  the  loiu  at  the  other ;  and  called  in  to  look 
at  them  a  savage,  who  knew  nothing  of  agriculture  and 
nothing  of  cookery,  —  called  in,  as  an  extreme  case,  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  certainly  can  know  nothing  of  either; 
for  as  there  is  neither  air  nor  water  round  the  moon,  there 
can  be  nothing  to  grow  there,  and  therefore  nothing  to  cook; 

—  and  suppose  we  asked  him  to  study  the  series  from  end  to 
end.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  man  in  the  moon,  if  he  were 
half  as  shrewd  as  Crofton  Croker  makes  him  in  his  con¬ 
versation  with  Daniel  O’Rourke,  would  answer,  after  a  due 
meditation,  “  How  the  wheat-plant  got  changed  into  the 
loaf  I  cannot  see,  from  my  experience  in  the  moon :  but 
that  it  has  been  changed,  and  that  the  two  are  the  same 
thing,  I  do  see ;  for  I  see  all  the  different  stages  of  the 
change.”  And  so  I  think  you  may  say  of  the  wood  and 
the  coal. 

The  man  in  the  moon  would  be  quite  reasonable  in  Im 
conclusion ;  for  it  is  a  law,  a  rule,  and  one  which  you  will 
have  to  apply  again  and  again  in  the  study  of  natiual  ob¬ 
jects,  that,  however  different  two  objects  may  look  in  some 
respects,  yet  if  you  can  find  a  regular  series  of  gradations 
between  them,  with  all  shades  of  likeness,  first  to  one  of 
them  and  then  to  the  other,  then  you  have  a  fair  right  to 
suppose  them  to  be  only  varieties  of  the  same  species,  the 
same  kind  of  thing ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  have  a  com¬ 
mon  origin. 

That  sounds  rather  magniloquent.  Let  me  give  yon  a 
siinple  example. 

Suppose  you  had  come  into  Britain  with  Brute,  the 
grandson  of  .Sneas,  at  that  remote  epoch  when  (as  sU 
archaeologists  know  who  have  duly  read  “  Geoffrey  of  Mo^ 
mouth  ”  and  the  Arthuric  legends)  Britain  was  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  giants.  Now,  if  you  had  met  giants  with  one 
head,  and  also  giants  with  seven  heads,  and  no  others  yon 
would  have  had  a  right  to  say,  “  'There  are  two  breeds  of 
giants  here  ;  one-headed  anci  seven-headed.”  But  if  y^ 
had  found,  as  Jack  the  Giant-killer  (who  belongs  to  the 
same  old  cyele  of  myths)  appears  to  have  found,  two-headed 
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vianU  also,  and  three-headed,  and  giants,  in<leed,  with  any 
^agonable  number  of  heads,  would  you  not  have  been  jus¬ 
tified  in  saying,  “  They  are  all  of  the  same  breed,  after  all ; 
only  some  are  more  capitate,  or  heady,  than  others  ?  ” 

I  hope  that  you  agree  to  that  reasoning ;  for  by  it  I  think 
we  arme  most  surely  at  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  the  negro  is  actually  a  man  and  a  brother. 

If  the  only  two  types  of  men  in  the  world  were  an  ex¬ 
treme  white  type,  like  the  Norwegians,  and  an  extreme 
black  type,  like  the  negroes,  then  there  would  be  fair 
ground  for  saying,  “  These  two  types  have  been  always  dis¬ 
tinct  ;  they  are  different  races,  who  have  no  common  ori¬ 
gin.”  But  if  you  found,  as  you  will  find,  many  types  of 
man  showing  endless  gradations  between  the  white  man 
and  the  negro ;  and  not  only  that,  but  endless  gradations 
between  them  both  and  a  third  type,  whose  extreme  per¬ 
haps  is  the  Chinese,  —  endless  gradations,  I  say,  showing 
every  conceivable  shade  of  resemblance  or  difft*rence,  till 
you  often  cannot  say  to  what  type  a  given  individual  be¬ 
longs;  and  ill!  of  them,  however  different  from  each  other, 
more  like  each  other  than  they  are  like  any  other  creature 
upon  earth;  then  you  are  justified  in  saying,  “All  these 
are  mere  varieties  of  one  kind.  However  distinct  they 
are  now,  they  were  probably  like  each  other  at  first ;  and 
therefore  all  probably  had  a  common  origin.”  That  seems 
to  me  sound  reasoning;  and  advanced  natural  science  is 
corroborating  it  more  and  more  daily. 

Now  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  coal.  You  may  find 
about  the  world  —  you  may  see  even  in  England  alone  — 
every  gradation  between  coal  and  growing  forest.  You 
may  see  the  forest  growing  in  its  bed  of  vegetable  mould ; 
you  may  see  the  forest  dead  and  converted  into  peat,  with 
stems  and  roots  in  it ;  that,  again,  into  sunken  forests,  like 
those  to  be  seen  below  high-water  mark  on  almost  every 
coast  OB  this  island.  Then  you  find  gradations  between 
them  and  beds  of  lignite,  or  woo<l  coal;  then  gradations 
between  lignite  and  common  or  bituminous  coal ;  and  then 
gradations  between  common  coal  and  culm,  or  anthracite, 
such  as  is  found  in  South  Wales.  Have  you  not  a  right 
to  say,  “  These  are  all  but  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of 
thing,  namely,  vegetable  matter?  They  have  a  common 
oridn,  namely,  woody  fibre  ?  And  coal,  or  rather  culm, 
is  toe  la.«t  link  in  a  series  of  transformations  from  growing 
vegetation  ?  ” 

This  is  our  first  theorv.  Let  us  try  to  verify  it,  as  scien¬ 
tific  men  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  by  saying,  “  If  that  be 
true,  then  something  else  is  likely  to  be  true  too.” 

If  ooal  has  all  been  vegetable  soil,  then  it  is  likely  that 
some  of  it  has  not  been  quite  converted  into  shapeless  coal. 
It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  vegetable  fibre  still  to  be  seen, 
here  and  there;  perhaps  leaves,  perhaps  even  stems  of 
trees,  as  in  a  peat-bog.  Let  us  look  for  uem. 

You  will  not  need  to  look  far.  The  coal,  and  the  sands 
and  ^ales  which  accompany  the  coal,  are  so  full  of  plant- 
remains,  that  three  hundred  species  were  known  to  Adolphe 
Brongniart  as  early  as  1849;  and  that  number  has  largely 
increased  since. 

Now,  one  point  is  specially  noticeable  about  these  plants 
of  the  coal ;  namely,  that  they  may  at  least  have  grown  in 
swamps. 

First,  you  will  be  interested  if  you  study  the  coal  flora, 
with  t^  abundance,  beauty,  and  variety  of  the  ferns.  Now, 
ferns  in  these  islands  grow  principally  in  rocky  woods ;  be- 
esBse  there,  beside  the  moisture,  they  get  from  decaying 
vegetable  or  decaying  rock,  especially  limestone,  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  which  is  their  special  food,  and  which  they  do 
^  get  on  our  dry  pastures,  and  still  less  in  our  cultivated 
Wds.  But  in  these  islands  there  are  two  noble  species,  at 
'^bieh  are  true  swamp-ferns  ;  the  Laxtra  Thelypteris, 
wmeh  ot  old  filled  the  fens,  but  is  now  all  but  extinct ;  anti 
we  Osmunda,  or  king  fern,  which  (as  all  know)  will  grow 
wywhere  where  it  is  damp  enough  about  the  roots.  In 
jwpehire,  in  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and  in  the  south-west 
"  Ireland,  it,  too,  is  a  true  swamp-fern.  But  in  the  tropics 
I  have  seen,  more  than  once,  noble  tree-ferns  growing  in 
•^ttvannas  at  the  sea-level,  as  freely  as  in  the  mountain- 
ferns  with  such  a  stem  as  some  of  the  coal-iems 


had,  some  fifteen  feet  in  height,  under  which,  .os  one  rode 
on  horseback,  one  saw  the  blazing  blue  sky,  as  through  a 
arasol  of  delicate  lace,  as  men  might  long  ages  since 
ave  seen  it,  through  the  plumed  fronds  of  the  ferns  in  the 
coal,  had  there  only  been  a  man  then  created  to  enjoy  its 
beauty. 

Next  we  find  plants  called  by  geologists  Calamites. 
There  is  no  doubt  now  that  they  are  of  the  same  family  as 
our  Equiseta,  or  horse-tails,  a  race  which  has,  over  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  dwindled  down  now  from  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  in  height,  as  they  were  in  the  old  coal-meas¬ 
ures,  to  paltry  little  weeds.  The  tallest  Equisetum  in  Eng¬ 
land —  me  beautiful  E.  Telmateia  —  is  seldom  five  feet 
high.  But  they,  too,  are  mostly  mud  and  swamp  plants ; 
and  so  may  the  Calamites  have  been. 

The  Lepidodendrons,  again,  are,  without  doubt,  the 
splendid  old  representatives  of  a  family  now  dwindled 
down  to  such  creeping  things  as  our  club-mosses,  or  Lyco¬ 
podiums.  Now,  it  is  a  certain  fact,  which  can  be  proved  by 
the  microscope,  that  a  very  great  part  of  the  best  coal  is 
actually  made  up  of  millions  of  the  minute  seeds  of  club- 
mosses,  such  as  grow  —  a  few  of  them,  and  those  very  small 

—  on  our  moors ;  a  proof,  surely,  not  only  of  the  vast 
amount  of  the  vegetation  in  the  coal-making  age,  but  also 
of  the  vast  time  during  which  it  lasted.  The  Lepidodendra 
may  have  been  fifty  or  sixty  feet  high,  'fhere  is  not  a 
Lycopodium  in  the  world  now,  I  believe,  five  feet  high. 
But  the  club-mosses  are  now,  in  these  islands  and  else¬ 
where,  lovers  of  wet  and  peaty  soils,  and  so  may  their 
huger  prototypes  have  been,  in  the  old  forests  of  the  coal. 

Of  me  SigiilarisB  we  cannot  say  as  much  with  certainty, 
for  botanists  are  not  agreed  as  to  what  low  order  of  flower- 
less  plants  they  belong.  But  that  they  rooted  in  flat  clay- 
beds  there  is  proof,  as  you  will  hear  presently. 

And  as  to  the  Conifers,  or  pine-like  trees ;  the  Dadoxy- 
lon,  of  which  the  pith  goes  by  the  name  of  Stenbergia,  and 
the  uncertain  tree  which  furnishes  in  some  coal-measures 
bushels  of  a  seed  connected  with  that  of  the  yew,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  would  find  no  more  difficulty  in  growing 
in  swamps  than  the  cypress,  which  forms  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  vegetation  in  the  swamps  of  the  Southern  United 
States. 

I  have  given  you  these  hints,  because  you  will  naturally 
wish  to  know  what  sort  of  a  world  it  was  in  which  all  these 
Strange  plants  ^w,  and  turned  into  coal. 

My  answer  is,  that  it  was,  most  probably,  just  like  the 
world  in  which  we  are  living  now,  with  the  one  exception 
that  the  plants  and  animals  are  different. 

It  was  the  fashion,  a  few  years  since,  to  explain  the  coal 

—  like  other  phenomena  of  geology  —  by  some  mere 
hypothesis  of  a  state  of  things  quite  unlike  what  we  see 
now.  We  were  brought  up  to  believe  that  in  the  carbonif¬ 
erous,  or  coal-bearing  era,  the  atmosphere  was  intensely 
moist  and  hot,  and  overcharged  with  carbonic  acid,  which 
had  been  poured  out  from  the  interior  of  tlie  planet  by  vol¬ 
canic  eruptions,  or  by  some  other  convulsion.  I  forget 
most  of  it  now :  and,  really,  there  is  no  need  to  remember ; 
for  it  is  all,  I  verily  beheve,  a  dream,  —  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  unknown,  not  by  the  known,  but  by  the  still 
more  unknown.  You  may  find  such  theories  lingering  still 
in  sensational  school-books,  if  you  like  to  be  unscientific. 
If  you  like,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  scientific,  you  will 
listen  to  those  who  tell  you,  that  instead  of  there  having 
been  one  unique  carboniferous  epoch,  with  a  peculiar  coal- 
making  climate,  all  epochs  are  carboniferous  if  they  get  the 
chance ;  that  coal  is  of  every  age,  from  that  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  beds,  up  to  the  present  day.  The  great  coal¬ 
beds  along  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  instance,  are  tertiary ; 
that  is,  mter  than  the  chalk.  Coal  is  forming  now,  I 
doubt  not,  in  many  places  in  the  earth,  and  would  form  in 
many  more,  if  man  did  not  interfere  with  the  processes  of 
wild  nature,  by  draining  the  fens,  and  embanking  the 
rivers. 

Let  me  by  a  few  words  prove  this  statement.  They  will 
give  you,  beside,  a  fresh  proof  of  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  great 
geological  rule,  —  that  the  best  way  to  explain  what  we  see 
in  ancient  rocks  is  to  take  for  granted,  as  long  as  we  can 
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do  so  fairly,  that  things  were  going  on  then  very  much  as 
they  are  going  on  now. 

When  it  was  first  seen  that  coal  had  been  once  vegetable, 
the  question  arose.  How  did  all  these  huge  masses  of 
vegetable  matter  get  there?  The  Yorkshire  and  Derby¬ 
shire  coal-fields,  I  bear,  cover  seven  hundred  or  ei'jht  hun¬ 
dred  square  miles;  the  Lancashire  is  about  two  hundreil. 
How  large  the  North  Wales  and  the  Scotch  fields  are,  I 
cannot  say.  But,  doubtless,  a  great  deal  more  coal  than 
can  be  got  at  lies  under  the  sea,  especially  in  the  north  of 
Wales.  Coal  probably  exists  over  vast  sheets  of  England 
and  France,  buried  so  deeply  under  later  rocks,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  re.ached  by  mining.  As  an  instance,  a  distinguishe<l 
geologist  has  Ion"  held  that  there  are  beds  of  coal 
under  London  its^f,  which  rise,  owing  to  a  peculiar  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  strata,  to  within  one  thousand  or  twelve 
hundred  feet  of  the  surface ;  and  that  we,  or  our  children, 
may  yet  see  coal-mines  in  the  marshes  of  the  Thames. 
And  more :  it  is  a  j)rovable  fact  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
coal-measun^s  is  left.  A  great  part  of  Ireland  must  once 
have  been  covered  with  coal,  which  is  now  destroyed. 
Indeed,  it  is  likely  that  the  coal  now  known  of  in  Europe 
and  America ;  is  but  a  remnant  of  what  has  existed  there  in 
former  ages,  and  has  been  eaten  away  by  the  inroads  of  the 
sea. 

Now,  whence  did  all  that  enormous  heap  of  vegetable 
soil  come  ?  Off  some  neighboring  land  was  the  first  and 
most  natural  answer.  It  was  a  rational  one.  It  proceeded 
trom  the  known  to  the  unknown.  It  was  clear  that  these 
plants  had  grown  on  land ;  for  they  were  land-plants.  It 
was  clear  that  there  must  have  been  land  close  by,  for 
between  the  beds  of  coal,  as  you  all  know,  the  rock  is  prin¬ 
cipally  co.arse  sandstone,  which  could  only  have  been  laid 
down  (as  I  have  explained  to  you  already)  in  very  shallow 
water. 

It  was  natural,  then,  to  suppose  that  these  plants  and 
trees  had  been  swept  down  by  rivers  into  the  sea,  as  the 
sands  and  muds  which  buried  them  had  been.  And  it  was 
known  that  at  the  mouths  of  certain  rivers  —  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  for  instance  —  vast  rafts  of  dead  floating  trees  accu¬ 
mulated  ;  and  that  the  bottoms  of  the  rivers  were  often  full 
of  snags,  &c. ;  trees  which  had  grounded,  and  stuck  in  the 
mud ;  and  why  should  not  the  coal  have  been  formed  in 
the  same  way  ? 

Because  —  and  this  was  a  serious  objection  —  then  surely 
the  coal  would  be  impure  —  mixed  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
till  it  was  not  worth  burning.  Instead  of  which,  the  coal  is 

f»ure  veg:etable,  parted  sharply  from  the  sandstone  which 
ies  on  it.  The  only  other  explanation  was,  that  the  coal 
vegetation  had  grown  in  the  very  places  where  it  was 
found.  But  that  seemed  too  strange  to  be  true,  till  that 
great  geologist.  Sir  W.  Logan,  —  who  has  since  done  such 
good  work  in  Canada,  —  showed  that  every  bed  of  coal  bad 
a  bed  of  clay  under  it,  and  that  that  clay  always  contained 
fossils  called  Stigmaria.  Then  it  came  out  that  the  Stig- 
maria  in  the  under-clay  had  long  filaments  attached  to 
them ;  while,  when  found  in  the  sandstones  or  shales,  they 
had  lost  their  filaments,  and  seemed  more  or  less  rolled,  — 
in  fact,  that  the  natural  place  of  the  Stigmaria  was  in  the 
under-clay.  Then  Mr.  Binney  discovered  a  tree,  a  Sigil- 
laria,  standing  upright  in  the  coal-measures,  with  its  roots 
attached.  Those  roots  penetrated  into  the  under-clay  of 
the  coal ;  and  those  roots  were  Stigmarias.  That  seems  to 
have  settled  the  question.  The  Sigillarias,  at  least,  had 
grown  where  they  were  found ;  and  the  clay  beneath  the 
coal-beds  was  the  original  soil  on  which  they  had  grown. 
Just  so,  if  you  will  look  at  any  peat-bog,  you  will  find  it 
bottomed  by  clay,  which  clay  is  pierced  everywhere  by  the 
roots  of  the  moss  forming  the  peat,  or  of  the  trees,  hirches, 
alders,  poplars,  willows,  which  grow  in  the  bog.  So  the 
proof  seemed  complete,  that  the  coal  had  been  formed  out 
of  vegetation  growing  where  it  was  buried.  If  any  further 
proof  for  that  theory  was  needed,  it  would  be  found  in  this 
tact,  most  ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  Boyd  Dawkins. 
Those  resinous  spores  of,  or  seeds  of,  the  Lepidodendra,  or 
trees  like  our  present  club-mosses,  make  up  (as  said  above) 
a  great  part  ot  the  bituminous  co^.  Now,  those  spores  are 
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so  light,  that  they  would  have  floated  on  water,  and  hare 
been  carried  away;  and,  therefore,  the  bituminous  coal 
must  have  been  formed,  not  under  water,  but  on  dry  land. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  on  these  further  arguments, 
because  they  seem  to  me  as  pretty  a  specimen  as  I  can  give 
my  readers  of  that  regular  and  gratlual  induction,  that 
common-sense  regulated,  by  which  geological  theories  are 
worked  out. 

But  how  does  this  theory  explain  the  perfect  purity  of 
the  coal  ?  I  think  Sir  C.  Lyell  answers  that  question  fullv 
in  p.  383  of  his  “  Student’s  Elements  of  Geology.”  Hi 
tells  us  that  the  dense  growth  of  reeds  and  herbage  which 
encompass  the  margins  of  forest-covered  swamps  in  the 
valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  in  passing  through 
them,  are  filtered,  and  made  to  clear  themselves  entireb, 
before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable  niatUr  may 
accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be 
favorable ;  and  that  in  the  cypress-swamps  of  that  region 
no  sediment  mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumu¬ 
lated  from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi-.aquatic  plants ;  so 
that  when,  in  a  very  dry  season,  tlie  swamp  is  set  on  fire, 
pits  are  burned  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  a 
the  fire  can  go  down  without  reaching  water,  and  scarcelv 
any  earthy  residuum  is  left;  just  as  when  the  soil  of  the 
English  fens  catches  fire,  red-hot  holes  are  eaten  down 
through  pure  peat  till  the  water-bearing  clay  below  is 
reached.  But  the  purity  of  the  water  in  peaty  lagoons  is 
observable  elsewhere  than  in  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
AV’hat  can  be  more  transparent  than  many  a  pool  sur¬ 
rounded  by  quaking  bogs,  fringed,  as  they  are  in  Ireland, 
with  a  riug  ot  white  watei^lilies,  which  you  dare  not  stoop  to 
pick,  lest  the  peat,  bending  inward,  slide  you  down  into 
that  clear,  dark  gulf  some  twenty  feet  in  depth,  bottomed 
and  walled  with  yielding  ooze,  from  which  there  is  no 
escape?  Most  transparent,  likewise,  is  the  water  of  the 
West  Indian  swamps.  Though  it  is  of  the  color  of  coffee, 
or  rather  of  dark  beer,  and  so  impregnated  with  gases  that 
it  produces  fever  or  cholera  when  drunk,  yet  it  is— at 
least  when  it  does  not  mingle  with  the  salt  water  — so 
clear,  that  one  might  see  every  marking  on  a  boa-constrictor 
or  alligator,  if  he  glided  along  the  bottom  under  the  canoe. 

But  now  comes  the  question.  Even  if  all  this  be  true, 
how  were  the  forests  covered  up  in  shale  and  sandstone, 
one  after  another  ? 

By  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  one  would  suppose. 

If  we  find,  as  we  may  find  in  a  hundred  coalpits,  trees 
rooted  as  they  grew,  with  their  trunks  either  standing  up 
through  the  coal,  and  through  the  sandstones  above  the  coal ; 
their  bark  often  remaining  as  coal,  while  their  inside  is  filled 
up  with  sandstone,  has  not  our  common-sense  a  right  to  say, 
the  land  on  which  they  grew  sank  below  the  water-line ; 
the  trees  were  killed  ;  and  the  mud  and  sand  which  were 
brought  down  the  streams  enveloped  their  trunks  ?  As  for 
the  inside  being  full  of  sandstone,  have  we  not  all  seen  hol¬ 
low  trees  ?  Do  we  not  all  know  that  when  a  tree  dies,  its 
wood  dec^s  first,  its  bark  last  ?  It  is  so,  especially  in  the 
tropics.  There  one  may  see  huge  dead  trees,  with  their 
bark  seemingly  sound,  and  their  inside  a  mere  cavern,  with 
touchwood  at  the  bottom ;  into  which  caverns  one  used  to 
peep  with  some  caution.  For,  though  one  might  have  found 
inside  only  a  pair  of  toucans,  or  parrots,  or  a  whole  party 
of  jolly  little  monkeys,  one  was  quite  as  likely  to  find  a 
poisonous  snake,  four  or  five  feet  long,  whose  bite  would  have 
very  certainly  prevented  me  having  the  pleasure  of  writing 
this  paper. 

But  IS  it  not  plain  that  if  such  trees  as  that  sunk,  their 
bark  would  be  turned  into  lignite,  and  at  last  into  coal, 
while  their  insides  would  naturally  be  silted  up  with  mud 
and  sand  ?  Thus  a  core  or  pillar  of  hard  sandstone  would 
be  formed,  which  might  do  to  the  collier  of  the  future,  what 
they  are  too  apt  to  do  in  the  Newcastle  and  Bristol  collieries. 
For  there,  when  the  coal  is  worked  out  below,  the  sand¬ 
stone  stems,  —  “coal-pipes,”  as  the  colliers  call  there¬ 
in  the  roof  of  the  seam,  having  no  branches,  and  nothing 
to  hold  them  up  but  their  friable  bark  of  coal,  are  but  too 
apt  to  drop  out  suddenly,  killing  or  wounding  the  hapicM 
men  below. 
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Or,  airain,  if  we  find  —  as  we  very  often  find  —  as  was 
iboni  Parkfield  Colliery,  near  Wolverhampton,  in  the 
reirlS^^  —  ^  quarter  of  an  acre  of  coal-seam  filled  with 
jtainp*  of  their  trunks  broken  off  and 

Irinz  in  every  direction,  turned  into  coal,  and  flattened,  as 
iJjiWossils  so  often  are,  by  the  weisrht  of  the  rock  above, 
Aould  we  not  have  a  right  to  say.  These  trees  were  snapped 
off  where  they  grew,  by  some  violent  convulsion  —  a  storm, 
or  a  sudden  inrush  of  water,  owing  to  a  sudden  sinking  of 
the  land,  or  by  the  very  earthquake  shock  itself  which  sank 
the  land  ? 

Bat  what  evidence  have  we  of  such  sinkings  ?  The 
plain  fact  that  you  have  coal-seam  above  coal-seam,  each 
with  its  bed  of  under-clay,  and  that  the  land  must  have 
jgok,  ere  the  next  bed  of  soil  could  have  been  deposited, 
ind  the  next  forest  have  grown  on  it. 

In  one  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  coal-fields  there  are  more 
than  thirty  seams  of  coal,  each  with  its  undei^clay  below  it. 
ffhat  can  that  mean,  but  thirty  or  more  subsidences  of 
the  land,  and  the  peat  of  thirty  or  more  forests  or  peat¬ 
mosses,  one  above  tne  other  ?  And  now,  if  any  reader  shall 
«T,  “  Subsidence  ?  What  is  this  quite  new  element  which 
foil  have  brought  into  your  argument  ?  You  told  us  that 
Tou  would  reason  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  What 
do  we  know  of  subsidence?  You  offered  to  explain  the 
thing  which  had  gone  on  once,  by  that  which  is  going  on 
BOW.  ^Vhere  is  subsidence  going  on  now,  upon  the  surface 
of  our  planet  ?  And  where,  too,  upheaval,  such  as  would 
bring  ns  diesc  buried  forests  up  again  from  under  the  sear 
lere^  and  make  them,  like  our  British  coal-field',  dry  land 
once  more  ?  ” 

The  answer  is,  subsidence  and  elevation  of  the  land  are 
common  now ;  probably  just  as  common  as  they  were  in  any 
ige  of  this  planet’s  history. 

To  give  two  instances,  made  now  notorious  by  the  writings 
of  Sir  C.  Lyell  and  other  geologists.  As  lately  as  1819,  a 
single  earthquake  shock  in  Cutch,  at  the  mouth  of  the  In¬ 
dus,  sunk  a  tract  of  land  larger  than  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
in  some  places  to  a  d^th  of  eighteen  feet,  and  converted  it 
into  an  inland  sea.  The  same  shock  raised,  a  few  miles  off, 
I  corresponding  sheet  of  land  some  fifty  miles  in  length, 
ud  in  some  parts  sixteen  miles  broad,  ten  feet  above  the 
lerel  of  the  alluvial  plain,  and  left  it  to  be  named  by  the 
coontry-pewle  the  “  Ullah  Bund,”  or  bank. of  God,  to  dis- 
tin^ish  it  from  the  artificial  banks  in  the  neighborhood. 

Again,  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a  tract  which  is 
now,  it  would  seem,  in  much  the  same  state  as  Central  Eng¬ 
land  was  while  our  coal-fields  were  being  laid  down,  the 
earthquakes  of  1811-12  caused  large  lakes  to  appear  sud¬ 
denly  in  many  parts  of  the  district,  amid  dense  forests  of 
evpre^  One  of  these,  the  “  Sunk  Country,”  near  New 
Madrid,  is  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  in  length,  and 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  throu^out  it,  as  late  as  1846, 
“dead  trees  were  conspicuous ;  some  erect  in  the  water, 
others  fallen,  and  strewed  in  dense  masses  over  the  bottom, 
in  the  shallows,  and  near  the  shore.”  I  quote  these  words 
^  Sir  C.  Lyell’s  “Principles  of  Geology”  (11th 
•lit),  vol.  i.  p.  463.  And  I  c:uinot  do  better  than  advise 
»y  readers,  if  they  wish  to  know  more  of  the  way  in  which 
«ial  was  formed,  to  read  what  is  said  in  that  book  concern- 
i*g  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  strata  of  forests 
nak  as  they  pew,  and  in  some  places  upraised  again,  alter- 
**tii>g  with  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  vegetable  soil,  recent 
*MhelU,  and  what-not ;  forming,  to  a  depth  of  several 
hundred  feet,  just  such  a  mass  of  beds  as  exists  in  our  own 
waWelds  at  this  day. 

It  therefore,  the  reader  wishes  to  picture  to  himself  the 
•^ety  of  what  is  now  Central  England,  during  the  period 
»hea  our  coal  was  being  laid  down,  he  has  only,  I  believe, 
totriMport  himself  in  fanev  to  any  great  alluvial  delta,  in 
and  warm  climate,  favorable  to  the  growth  of  vege- 
He  has  only  to  conceive  wooded  marshes,  at  the 
*wh  CTeat  rivera,  slowly  sinking  beneath  the  sea ;  the 
in  them  killed  by  the  water,  and  then  covered  up  by 
ssnd,  brought  down  from  inland,  till  that  new  lay- 
*  weanie  dry  lanr^  to  carry  a  fresh  crop  of  vegetation. 
«  h»  thus  all  that  he  needs  to  explain  how  coal-measures 


were  formed.  I  myself  saw  once  a  scene  of  that  kind, 
which  I  should  be  sorry  to  forget ;  for  there  w.as,  as  I 
conceived,  coal,  making,  or  getting  ready  to  be  made,  before 
my  eyes ;  a  sheet  of  swamp  sinking  slowly  into  the  sea ; 
for  there  stood  trees  still  rooted  below  high-water  mark,  and 
killed  by  the  waves ;  while  inland,  huge  trees  stood  dying, 
or  dead,  from  the  water  at  their  roots.  But  what  a  scene  1 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow  creeks,  so  narrow  that  a  canoe 
could  not  pass  up,  haunted  with  alligators  and  boa-constric¬ 
tors,  parrots  and  white  herons,  amid  an  inextricable  confu¬ 
sion  of  vegetable  mud,  roots  of  the  alder-like  mangroves, 
and  tangled  creepers  hanging  from  tree  to  tree,  and  over¬ 
head  huge  fan-palms,  delighting  in  the  moisture,  mingled 
with  still  huger  broad-leaved  trees  in  every  stage  of  decay. 
The  drowned  vegetable  soil  of  ages  beneath  me ;  above  my 
head,  for  a  hundred  feet,  a  mass  of  stems  and  boughs  and 
leaves  and  flowers,  compared  with  which  the  richest  hot¬ 
house  in  England  was  poor  and  small.  But  if  the  sinking 
process  which  was  going  on  continued  a  few  hundred  years, 
all  that  huge  mass  of  wood  and  leaf  would  be  sunk  beneath 
the  swamp,  and  covered  up  in  mud  washed  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  sand  driven  in  from  the  sea  —  to  form  a  bed, 
many  feet  thick,  of  what  wouhl  be  first  peat,  then  lignite, 
and  last,  it  may  be,  coal,  with  the  stems  of  kille«l  trees 
standing  up  out  of  it  into  the  new  mud  and  san<l-beds  above 
it ;  just  as  the  Sigillaria  and  other  stems  stand  up  in  the 
coaf-beds  both  of  Britain  and  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  over  it 
a  fresh  forest  would  grow  up,  to  sufler  the  same  fate  —  if 
the  sinking  process  went  on  —  as  that  which  had  preceded 
it. 

That  was  a  sight  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  But  we  need 
not  have  gone  so  far  from  home,  at  least,  a  few  hundred 
years  ago,  to  see  an  exactly  similar  one.  The  fens  of  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Gambridgeshire,  before  the  rivers  were  embanked, 
the  water  pumped  off,  tlie  forests  felled,  and  the  reed-beds 
ploughed  up,  were  exactly  in  the  same  state.  The  vast  de¬ 
posits  of  peat  between  Cambridge  and  the  sea,  often  filled 
with  tim^r  trees,  either  fallen,  or  upright  as  they  grew, 
anti  often  mixed  with  beds  of  sand  or  mud,  brought  down 
in  floods,  were  formed  in  exactly  the  same  wa^ ;  and  if  they 
had  remained  undrained,  then  that  slow  sinking,  which 
geologists  say  is  goin^  on  over  the  whole  area  of  the  fens, 
would  have  brought  them  gradually,  but  surely,  below  the 
sea-level,  to  be  covered  up  by  new  forests,  and  converted  in 
due  time  into  coal.  And  future  geologists  would  have  found 

—  they  may  find  yet,  if,  which  God  forbid,  England  should 
become  barbarous  and  the  trees  be  thrown  out  eff  cultivation 

—  instead  of  fossil  Lepidodendra  and  Sigillarise,  Calamites 
and  ferns,  fossil  ashes  and  oaks,  alders  and  poplars,  bulrushes 
and  reeds.  Almost  the  only  fossil  fern  would  be  that  tall 
and  beautiful  Lastraea  Thelypteris,  once  so  abundant,  now  all 
but  destroyed  by  drainage  and  the  plough. 

We  need  not,  therefore,  fancy  any  cxtraonlinaiy  state  of 
things  on  this  planet  while  our  English  coal  was  being 
formed.  The  climate  of  the  northern  hemisphere — Brit¬ 
ain,  at  least,  and  Nova  Scotia  —  was  warmer  than  now, 
to  judge  from  the  abundance  of  ferns,  and  especially  of  tree- 
ferns;  but  not  so  warm,  to  judge  from  the  presence  of  con¬ 
ifers  (trees  of  the  pine  tribe),  as  the  tropics.  Moreover, 
there  must  have  been,  it  seems  to  me,  a  great  scarcity  of 
animal  life.  Insects  are  found,  beautifully  preserved ;  a  few 
reptiles,  too,  and  land-shells ;  but  how  few  I  And  where 
are  the  traces  of  such  a  swarming  life  as  would  be  entombed 
were  a  tropic  forest  now  sunk ;  which  is  found  entombed 
in  many  parts  of  our  English  fens?  The  only  explanation 
which  1  can  offer  is  this :  that  the  club-mosses,  tree-ferns, 
lines,  and  other  low-ranked  vegetation  of  the  coal,  afibrded 
ittle  or  no  food  for  animals,  as  the  same  families  of  plants 
do  to  this  day ;  and  if  creatures  can  get  nothing  to  eat,  they 
certainly  cannot  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  But,  be 
that  as  It  may,  the  fact  that  coal  is  buried  forest  is  not  af¬ 
fected. 

Meanwhile,  the  shape  and  arrangements  of  sea  and  land 
must  have  b^n  utterly  different  from  what  they  are  now. 
Where  was  that  great  land,  off  which  great  rivers  ran  to 
deposit  our  coal-measures  in  their  deltas  ?  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed,  for  good  reasons,  that  North-western  France,  Bel- 
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^um,  Hulland,  and  Germany  were  then  under  the  sea ;  that 
Denmark  and  Norway  were  joined  to  Scotland  by  a  con¬ 
tinent,  a  tons;uc  of  which  ran  across  the  centre  of  England, 
and  into  Ireland,  dividing  the  northern  and  southern  coal¬ 
fields.  But  how  far  to  the  west  and  north  did  that  old  con- 
tiuent  stretch  ?  Did  it,  as  it  almost  certainly  did  long  ages 
afterwards,  join  Greenland  and  North  America  with  Scot¬ 
land  and  Norway?  Were  the  northern  fields  of  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  which  are  of  the  same  geological  age  as  our  own,  and 
containing  the  same  plants,  laid  down  by  rivers  which  ran 
off  the  same  continent  as  ours  ?  Who  can  tell,  now  ?  That 
old  land,  and  all  record  of  it,  save  what  these  fragmentary 
coal-measures  can  give,  are  buried  in  the  dark  abyss  of 
countless  ages ;  and  we  can  only  look  back  with  awe,  and 
comfort  ourselves  with  tlie  thought,  —  let  time  be  ever  so 
vast,  yet  time  is  not  eternity. 

One  word  more.  If  my  readers  have  grante<l  that  all  for 
which  I  have  argued  is  probable,  they  will  still  have  a  right 
to  ask  for  further  proof. 

They  will  be  justified  in  saying,  “  You  say  that  coal  is 
transformed  vegetable  matter ;  but  can  you  show  us  how  the 
transfonnation  tikes  place?  Is  it  possible,  according  to 
known  natural  laws?  ” 

The  chemist  must  answer  th.at.  And  he  tells  us  that 
wood  can  become  lignite,  or  wood-coal,  by  parting  with  its 
oxygen,  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  choke-damp ; 
and  then  common  or  bituminous  coal  by  parting  with  its 
hydrogen,  chiefly  in  the  form  ofcarburetted  nydrogen,  —  the 
gas  with  which  we  light  our  streets.  That  is  about  as  much 
as  the  unscientific  reader  need  know.  But  it  is  a  fresh  cor¬ 
roboration  of  the  theory  that  coal  has  been  once  vegetable 
fibre,  for  it  shows  how  vegetable  fibre  can,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  become  coaL  And  it  certainly  helps  us  to  believe 
that  a  tiling  has  been  dune,  if  we  are  shown  that  it  can  be 
done. 

This  fact  explains,  also,  why  in  mines  of  wood-coal  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  i.  e.,  choke-damp,  alone  is  given  off.  For  in  the 
wood-coal  a  great  deal  of  the  hydrogen  still  remains.  But 
in  mines  of  true  coal,  not  only  is  choke-damp  given  off,  but 
that  more  terrible  pest  of  the  miners,  fire-damp,  or  explo¬ 
sive  carburetted  hydrogen  and  olefiant  gases.  Now,  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  that  fire-damp  in  mines  proves  that  changes  are 
still  going  on  in  the  coal ;  that  it  is  getting  rid  of  its  hydro¬ 
gen,  and  so  progressing  toward  the  state  of  anthracite  or 
culm,  —  stone-coal,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  In  the  Penn¬ 
sylvanian  coal-fields,  some  of  the  coal  has  actually  done  this, 
under  the  disturbing  force  of  earthquakes ;  for  the  coal, 
which  is- bituminous,  like  our  common  coal,  to  the  westward 
where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  becomes  gradually  anthra¬ 
cite,  as  it  is  tossed  and  torn  by  the  earthquake  faults  of  the 
Alleghany  and  Appalachian  mountains. 

And  is  a  further  transformation  possible?  Yes:  and 
more  than  one.  If  we  conceive  the  anthracite  cleared  of  all 
but  its  last  atoms  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  till  it 
has  become  all  but  pure  carbon,  it  would  become  —  as  it  has 
become  in  certain  rucks  of  immense  antiquity,  graphite,  — 
what  we  miscall  black  lead.  And,  alter  that,  it  might  go 
through  one  transformation  more,  and  that  the  most  start¬ 
ling  of  all.  It  would  need  only  perfect  purification  and 
crystallization  to  become  —  a  diamond ;  nothing  less.  We 
may  consider  the  coal  ujx>n  the  fire  as  the  middle  term  of 
a  series,  of  which  the  first  is  live  wood,  and  the  last  dia¬ 
mond  ;  and  indulge  safely  in  the  fancy  that  every  diamond 
in  the  world  has,  probably  at  some  remote  epoch,  formed 
part  of  a  growing  plant.  A  strange  transformation,  which 
will  look  to  us  more  strange,  more  truly  poetical,  the  more 
steadily  we  consider  it. 

The  coal  on  the  fire ;  the  table  at  which  I  write,  —  what 
are  they  matle  of?  Gas  and  sunbeams,  with  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  ash,  or  earthy  salts,  which  need  hardly  be  tuen 
into  account. 

Gas  and  sunbeams.  Strange,  but  true. 

The  life  of  the  growing  plant —  and  what  that  life  is,  who 
can  tell  ? —  laid  hmd  of  the  gases  in  the  air  and  in  the  soil,  — 
of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  atmospheric  ah',  the  water ;  for  that, 
too,  is  gas.  It  drank  them  in  through  its  rootlets ;  it  breathed 
them  in  through  its  leaf-pores,  that  it  might  distil  them  into 
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sap  and  bud  and  leaf  and  wood.  But  it  had  to  take  in 
another  element,  without  which  the  distillation  and  tbe 
shaping  could  never  have  taken  place.  It  had  to  drink  in 
the  sunbeams,  —  that  mysterious  and  complex  force  which 
is  forever  pouring  from  the  sun,  and  making  itself  partly 
palpable  to  our  senses  as  heat  and  light.  So  the  life  of  the 
plant  seized  the  sunbeams,  and  absorbed  them ;  buried  them 
in  itself,  —  no  longer  as  light  and  heat,  but  as  invisible 
chemical  force,  locked  up  for  ages  in  that  woody  fibre. 

So  it  is.  Lord  Lytton  told  us  long  ago,  in  a  beautiiiii 
song,  how 

“  The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Rose.” 

But  nature’s  poetry  was  more  beautiful  than  man’s.  The 
wind  and  the  beam  loved  the  rose  so  well  that  they  made 
the  rose,  or  rather  the  rose  took  the  wind  and  the  beam, 
and  built  up  out  of  them,  by  her  own  inner  life,  her  exqui¬ 
site  texture,  hue,  and  fragrance. 

What  next  ?  The  rose  dies  ;  the  timber-tree  dies,  de¬ 
cays  down  into  vegetable  fibre,  is  buried,  and  tnm^  to 
coal ;  but  the  plant  cannot  altogether  undo  its  own  work. 
Even  in  death  and  decay  it  cannot  set  free  the  sunbeams 
imprisoneil  in  its  tissue.  The  sun-force  must  st.ay  shut  up, 
age  after  age,  invisible,  but  strong;  working  at  its  own 
prison-cells ;  transmuting  them,  or  m.^kintr  them  capable  of 
being  transmuted  by  man,  into  the  manifold  prodiieti  of 
coal,  —  coke,  petroleum,  mineral  pitch,  gases,  coal-tar,  ben¬ 
zole,  delicate  aniline  dyes,  and  what-not,  till  its  day  of  de¬ 
liverance  comes. 

Man  digs  it,  throws  it  on  the  fire,  a  black,  dead-seeminv 
lump.  A  corner,  an  atom  of  it,  warms  till  it  reaches  the 
igniting  point ;  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  able  to  com¬ 
bine  with  oxygen. 

And  then,  like  a  dormant  live  thing,  awaking  after  anes 
to  the  sense  of  its  own  powers,  its  own  needs,  the  whole 
lump  is  seized,  atom  after  atom,  with  an  infectious  hiinjer 
for  that  oxygen  which  it  lost,  centuries  since,  in  the  bosom 
of  the  earth.  It  drinks  the  oxygen  in  at  every  pore,  and 
burns. 

And  so  the  spell  of  ages  is  broken.  The  sun-force  bnr«ts 
its  prison-cells,  and  blazes  into  the  free  atmosphere,  as  li^ht 
and  heat,  once  more ;  returning  in  a  moment  into  the  same 
forms  in  which  it  entered  the  growing  leaf  a  thousand  cen¬ 
turies  since. 

Strange  it  is,  yet  true.  But  of  nature,  as  of  the  heart  of 
man,  the  old  saying  stands,  —  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction. 


MONKS  OF  LA  TRAPPE. 

BY  JOaS  MACDONALD,  M.A. 

In  the  heart  of  the  desolate  Campine  stands  one  of  the 
more  modem  houses,  founded  hy  that  most  remarkable  ot 
Christian  monastic  orders,  the  Onler  of  La  Trappe. 
Situated  midway  between  Antwerp  and  Turohouf,  it  is 
named  the  monastery  of  La  Trappe,  Westraael ;  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it,  first,  from  the  Norman  foundation ;  and,  second¬ 
ly,  from  all  the  other  silent  sister-communities  that  hate 
been  planted,  within  the  last  two  hundred  years,  far  and 
wide  over  the  world,  —  in  American  backwoods,  as,  recent¬ 
ly,  in  Algeria,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ex-Emperor,  and 
in  the  Bioman  Campagna,  after  special  invitation  by  the 
Pope,  —  and  each  of  which  bears  a  special,  as  well  as 
the'general,  name. 

I  propose  giving  some  description  of  the  life  led  by  the« 
Westmael  (  and  therefore  by  all  Trapp'st)  monks;  wd 
the  locality  in  which,  as  if  in  “  a  sheltered  nook  in  tw 
stormy  hill-side  of  the  world,”  they  chant  their  by™'**’ 
till  their  fields,  in  culpably  contemptuous  indifference  w 
the  De  Becker  politics,  and  still  graver  concerns, « 
Belgian  fellow-mortals.  Even  the  slightest  correct  w**™ 
of  this  cloistral  life  would  have  its  interest. 
nasticism  be  what  its  emotional  advocate  calls  it,  “  the  de 
nite  form  of  Christian  life,”  the  Trappists  Bi^  bving  • 
most  definite  form  of  all.  ITiey  show  us  monasticism  at  * 
best. 
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But,  for  a  fair  understanding  of  our  contemporary 
ucetics,  it  will  be  advisable  to  give  at  least  an  outline  of 
the  story  of  the  founder  himself,  the  renowned  Abbot 
Kince,  who,  again,  was  one  in  a  series  of  reformers.  A 
few  brief  sentences  must  suffice  for  the  period  before 
Bioc^’s  time. 

By  anachronism,  St.  Benedict  may  be  styled  the  first 
Trappist.  Westmael,  Chimey,  Fourges,  are  but  latest 
editions  of  the  monastery  which  he  founded,  at  Monte  Cas- 
sino,  more  than  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Undoubtedly 
his  time  favored  those  feelings  and  notions  which  have 
sometimes  impelled  even  the  noblest  minds  to  flee  to  the 
cloister  from  the  evil  in  the  world,  rather  than  manfully 
battle  with  it,  side  by  side  with  men  their  brothers.  The 
spectacle  of  moral  dissolution  —  in  the  State,  of  selfish 
Ijxury  and  evil  passions,  which  left  the  Empire  a  prey  of  a 
worthier  race,  the  “  barbarous  Teuton ;  ”  and  in  the 
Church,  of  universal,  bitter  strife  over  futile  dogma  —  con¬ 
vinced  the  fugitives  of  Monte  Cassino  that  this  world  is 
but  “  a  vain  show,”  that  evil  is  triumphant,  and  that  the 
sole  purpose  of  a  Christian  man’s  life  ought  to  be  the 
rescue  of  his  own  joarticular  soul  from  the  general  muddle. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  enough  to  make  the  devils  laugh,  that 
Gothic  kingdoms,  and  fighting  hordes  of  illiterate  Vandals, 
should  be  classed  according  to  their  views  on  the  Arian 
heresy.  St.  Benedict  “  protested ;  ”  though  not  after  the 
Oriental  minner,  —  “  cross-legged  and  staring  foolishly  atop 
of  his  pillar.”  Meditation  and  prayer  were,  of  course,  the 
main  business  of  a  Benedictine  monk :  “  Is  it  not,”  said 
the  tbnn<ler,  “  for  the  amendment  of  our  sins  that  the  days 
of  our  life  are  prolonged  like  a  dream  ?  ”  “  But,”  said  he 
also,  “  laziness  is  the  enemy  of  the  soul ;  ”  and  he  set  apart 
for  manual  labor,  in  field  or  workshop,  the  seven  hours 
which  remaineil  after  seven  had  been  apportioned  to  re- 
lipous  service,  four  to  study  and  contemplation,  and  six  to 
meals  and  sleep.  The  slender  wants  of  the  community 
being  first  satisfied,  the  surplus  produce  was  to  be  sold  un¬ 
der  current  prices,  or  given  to  the  poor,  gratis.  No  monk 
was  to  “possess  ”  any  thing,  however  much  his  labors 
might  have  increased  the  wealth  of  the  monastery  to  which 
he  had,  forevermore,  surrendered  his  individuality.  His 
food  was  a  bare  sufficiency  of  bread,  milk,  vegetables,  and 
water.  He  was  specially  enjoined  to  practise  the  virtue  of 
hospitality :  “  Is  it  not  Christ  who  shall  one  day  say  to 
us,  ‘I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in  ’  ?  ”  This  is  why 
ourfnend,  the  Westmael  janitor,  falls  on  his  knees  before 
the  visitor  who  seeks  his  hospitality,  —  he  recognizes  in 
him  the  person  of  Christ.  After  four  centuries  the  Order 
had  grown  very  rich.  But  a  pauper  community  rolling  in 
wealth  was  too  much  even  for  cloistral  human  nature.  So 
the  monks  gave  way ;  and  hardly  in  any  Benedictine  mon¬ 
astery  in  Europe  remains  there  a  trace  of  the  old  religious 
life. 

At  last  came  Robert  of  Molesme.  He  began  his  work  of 
reform  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century.  But  his 
monks  feared  neither  Go<l  nor  man.  Sick  of  him  and  his 
remonstrances,  they  ended  by  driving  him  away.  But 
twenty-one  of  them  followed  him  to  his  retreat,  near  Cl- 
teaux,  where  were  only  swamps,  woods,  bears,  and  wolves. 
There  they  founded  the  first  monastery  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  whose  “rule,”  framed  by  St.  Stephen,  second  abbot, 
^  almost  wholly  a  restoration  of  the  primitive  rule  of  St. 
Benedict.  The  Cistercians  spread  rapidly,  and  in  less 
than  a  century  nearly  twelve  hundred  of  their  establish- 
wnts  were  scattered  over  France,  Germany,  England, 
Ireland,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia.  Among  these  was 
tM  Norman  house  of  La  Trappe,  founded  in  the  middle  of 
tM  twelfth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  the  greatest  of 
the  order  and  most  notable  man  of  his  time,  Bernard  of 
tUirvaiix,  who  was  then  preaching  Europe  into  its  second 
*•  R^deunt  Sn'urnia  regna.  The  monks  again  grew 
^Ithy,  then  lazy  and  fiit,  and  in  every  way  vicious ;  so 
*at,  long  before  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  not  a 
•P»rk  of  moral  or  religious  life  left  in  them. 

In  the  raro  to  peniition,  the  monks  of  La  Trappe  had 
.  ®nt-itripped  their  brothers  of  the  cloister,  —  which  is 
ttying  a  great  deal.  Robert  of  Molesme,  could  he  have 


returned  to  earth,  would  have  opened  his  eyes  in  amaze¬ 
ment  at  any  Tri^pist  calling  himself  a  monk.  Fur,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  Cistercian  had  gone  about  in  black  scapu- 
lary,  white  gown  with  rope  girdle,  and  shoes  of  roughly- 
whittled  wood  ;  and  he  looked  like  his  low  diet.  But  that 
stout,  florid,  muddle-eyed  fellow  there,  with  hunting-coat 
for  gown,  and  jack-boots  for  sandals,  and  shot-bag  where 
his  beads  ought  to  be,  —  who  could  take  him  for  a  Cistei^ 
cian,  and  call  him  mon  p'ere  f  Particularly  if  the  holy 
“  father”  should  cock  his  pistol  and  say,  “  TTiy  money  or 
thy  life.”  The  Trappist  monks  were  noted  for  their  ex¬ 
ploits  in  this  way ;  and  it  was  by  reason  of  their  Dick  Tur¬ 
pin  weakness  that  the  Norman  peasantry  always  spoke  of 
them  as  the  “  banditti  of  La  Trappe.”  Nor  few,  is  it  said, 
were  the  murders  committed  by  these  reverend  prowlers  in 
the  quiet  of  their  woods,  and  when  they  ought  to  have 
been  assisting  each  other  at  mass.  But  the  poor  men  were 
sheep  without  a  shepherd.  Their  lord  the  abbot  they  had 
never  seen,  //is  business  was  to  pocket  his  emoluments; 
to  intrust  Dominus  Prior  with  the  misconduct  of  affairs ; 
and  to  amuse  himself  also,  after  a  wild  fashion,  in  the  gay 
city  of  Paris,  with  his  fiddles,  and  his  women,  and  his  wine. 

lliis  “  commendatory,”  though  not  commendable,  abbot 
was  Jean  Armand  de  Bouthillier  de  R  ince,  born  in  1625; 
one  of  the  wealthiest,  handsomest,  cleverest,  most  learned, 
luxurious,  and  rising  young  men  in  Paris  and  France.  His 
preferments  had  commenced  early.  At  the  mature  age  of 
ten  he  was  made  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre-Dame ; 
after  which,  benefices,  many  and  fat,  continued  to  be  heaped 
upon  him,  —  for  he  had  many  friends  at  court,  among  them 
his  own  godfather,  Richelieu,  and  Mary  of  Medicis.  Evi¬ 
dently  this  brilliant  courtier  was  about  the  last  man  whom 
“  society  ”  would  expect  to  hide  his  head  despairingly  in 
a  cowl  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six,  and  so  absurdly  long 
before  age  had  incapacitated  him  for  further  dissipation. 
The  motifs  veritabies  of  his  conversion  were  curiously  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  time,  and  variously  ascribed  to  disappointed 
ambition,  love,  and  a  narrow  escape  from  death.  But  the 
main  cause  lay  in  those  natural  gifts  which  have  universal¬ 
ly  been  attributed  to  him,  —  “  vigorous  intellect,  delicacy 
of  taste,  acute  sensibility,  and  noble,  and  generous  passion,” 
—  qualities  not  needful  for  a  mere  man  about  town,  but 
likely  to  find  vent  in  some  downright,  earnest,  even  if  mis¬ 
taken,  purpose ;  so  that  Ranee,  if  he  become  a  monk  at  all, 
will,  to  a  certainty,  revel  in  the  luxury  of  hiinlship  and 
self-<lenial  as  already  in  the  luxurv  of  self-indulgence.  Aus¬ 
terity  will  become  the  poetry  ami  passion  of  his  life. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Ranee’s  retirement  from  court 
was  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  Mazarin.  He  betook 
himself  to  his  rich  and  lovely  estate  of  Veret,  in  Touraine, 
where  he  pleasantly  read  books,  shot  game,  flirted,  and 
talked  atheism.  It  is  told  of  him  how,  one  day,  when  on  a 
hunting-trip  with  a  friend,  he  horrified  the  latter  by  laugh¬ 
ing  at  the  oelief  in  a  Providence ;  and  ho  w,  as  if  meaning 
“  What  1  ”  Ranch’s  gun  “  coughed,”  and  discharged  its 
leaden  bullets,  not  into  its  owner’s  vitals,  but,  “  providen¬ 
tially,”  against  his  steel  powder-flask.  “  He  was  very 
silent  and  thoughtful  all  the  rest  of  the  way,”  adds  a  biog¬ 
rapher.  Then  follows  a  story,  which  has,  however,  in  some 
of  its  details,  been  contradicte*!  more  or  less.  Towards 
evening  he  arrived  at  the  residence  of  a  lady  whom  he  un- 
canonically  loved,  and  with  whom,  surely,  he  might  lau^h 
over  that  gun-barrel  episode.  But  the  house  was  strangmy 
silent ;  and  on  entering  her  apartment  he  saw  Madame  la 
Diichesse  dead  and  coffined,  not  beautiful  in  death.  Re¬ 
morse  and  despair  made  Rancd  their  sport.  Often,  it  is 
said,  he  wandered  alone  in  the  woods,  calling  aloud  on  the 
name  of  the  lost  one.  Then  came  fits  of  gloom,  and  study 
of  occult  books,  whereby  he  hoped  to  recall  her  spirit.  And 
lastly,  study  of  his  Bible,  —  a  book  which,  to  Ranc^,  as  to 
many  another  reverend  dignitary,  was  as  occult  as  Zadkiel 
is  to  you,  —  with  calmer  retrospect  of  his  life,  and  acquies 
cence  in  his  fate,  and  farewell  to  the  world’s  vain  show,  and* 
ceaseless  penitence  as  his  chief  duty.  So  he  sold  his  pos¬ 
sessions,  resigned  his  benefices,  went  away  to  his  lonely 
monastery  of  La  Trappe,  and  took  it  and  its  morals  in 
hand. 
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Tlicir  lord  the  abbot  was  unquestionably  the  most  unwel¬ 
come  visitor  with  whom  the  "ooo  fathers  ever  had  dealt,  fairly 
or  tbully.  How  first  they  laughed,  then  stamped  and  swore, 
at  the  new  regulations  I  What  1  no  more  haunch  of  veni¬ 
son,  not  even  plain  beef  and  mutton,  no  fiesh  meat  of  any  sort, 

and  no  more — •  Hacre  nom  de - ,  no  liquor  but  water,  nor 

any  victuals  but  tlry  bread,  cabbage,  and  carrots  I  And  no 
monk  shall  henceforth  gallop  across  country,  or  handle  a  gun  I 
Rather  than  submit,  these  worthy  Cistercians  would  dismiss 
their  abl>ot  to  purgatory.  Only  now  to  do  it  in  a  safe  way  ? 
for  their  superior  was  a  man  of  European  fame.  So,  many 
lots  were  contrived  to  poison,  to  waylay,  and  assassinate 
im.  One  night  he  was  fired  at,  without  result,  by  some¬ 
body  somewhere  in  tlie  dark.  But  Ranee  was  at  once  cau¬ 
tious  and  fearless.  He  was  armed,  too,  with  gentle  for¬ 
bearance,  resolute  will,  and  force  of  example.  Two  years 
passed  away,  and  those  ruffians  were  tamed.  The  father 
who  missed  his  shut  became  learned  and  pious,  and  sub¬ 
prior  of  the  monastery.  This,  however,  was  but  a  solitary 
instance  of  the  changes  wrought  there  by  the  magic  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  abbot.  Tlie  histories  of  the  lives  of  some  of 
these  Trappists  read  like  strange  romances.  But  the  most 
strange  was  of  the  once  gay,  pleasure-loving,  much-courted 
scholar  and  Parisian  man  of  fashion,  who,  in  his  prime,  be¬ 
came  the  successor  of  St.  Benedict  and  Robert  of  Mulesmc, 
and  for  thirty-three  long  years  lived  .os  if  by  sheer  fervor  of 
austerity,  until  his  hour  had  come,  when  his  monks,  —  once 
“  banditti  of  La  Trappe,”  —  like  shrouded  messengers  of 
death,  gathering  around  him,  as  he  lay  on  the  floor  on  a 
few  hanrlfuls  of  ashes,  briefly  muttering  a  last  blessing  — 
silently  stood  there  with  no  visible  sign  of  grief,  witnessing, 
in  that  death-scene,  their  beloved  abbot’s  greatest  triumph 
over  the  world  and  the  flesh,  and  the  wadow  of  what 
would  come  for  each  and  all. 

And  now  for  our  Belgian  monastery.  First,  of  its 
whereabouts.  The  Campine,  in  which  it  stands,  is  the 
barrenest  and  dreariest  part  of  all  Belgium.  Hence  its 
sole  industry  of  broom-making,  for  which  there  are,  in  all 
conscience,  abundant  materials.  The  Government  is  only 
too  glad  to  part  with  the  soil,  not  merely  at  any  price,  but 
at  no  price  at  all;  on  this  condition,  however,  that  the 
portions  allotted  be  cultivated.  A  very  few  years  ago,  as 
much  as  three  hundred  thousand  acres  of  it  were  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  But  still  the  number  of  occupiers  is  very 
small ;  and  even  these  have  enough  to  do  to  scrape  a  bare  sub¬ 
sistence  from  the  sandy  soil.  Place  and  people  are,  of  course, 
much  behind  the  age;  that  primitive  contrivance,  the  deli- 
gence,  doing  for  them  the  work  of  railways  and  telegraphs. 
The  vehicle  that  went  rumbling  with  us,  on  a  fine  morning  of 
last  autumn,  over  the  Borgerhout  Steenweg,  Antwerp,  was 
a  remarkable  specimen  of  antiquity  :  a  capacious  structure, 
shaped  like  a  furniture  van,  or  a  mourning  coach  with  the 
feathers  off ;  divicled  into  separate  compartments  for  inside 
passengers ;  with  low  bulwarks  atop  for  the  safety  of  the 
cargo,  or  of  any  traveller  venturous  enough  to  climb 
thither ;  with  a  seat  in  front,  on  which  three  others  might 
find  room  beside  a  driver,  who  was  laconic  and  melancholy, 
as  if  the  daily  journey  across  the  desert  had  told  on  his 
spirits  and  constitution ;  and  the  whole  concern  dragged 
along  by  a  pjiir  of  horses  harnessed  with  ropes,  —  for,  as 
the  man  sagely  observed,  when  a  rope  snaps,  you  can  easily 
knot  it ;  but  you  can’t  do  that  with  leather.  But  how  the 
rottenest  of  leather  traces  could  break  under  strain  of  the 
sleepy  trot  of  such  cattle,  was  not  easy  to  understand. 
Perhaps  the  precaution  was  necessitated  hy  the  villanous 
paving  of  the  roadway.  For  the  Steenweg  is  not  a  mere 
street  of  Antwerp,  ending  with  the  imposing  fortifications 
of  that  city,  but  a  stoneway,  extending  for  miles  beyond,  — 
or,  rather,  it  ramifies,  under  sundry  aliases^  over  the  whole 
Belgian  kingdom.  The  occasional  plungings  and  Inrchings 
of  this  travelling  van,  over  the  ruts  and  small  bowlders  of 
the  Steenweg,  are  apt  to  remind  one  of  a  roughish  journey 
by  sea,  and  to  set  one  a-guessing  the  reason  why  French- 
speaking  people  talk  of  a  man  on  a  land  trip  as  being  en 
voyage.  The  threa-hours’  journey  is,  however,  far  from  un¬ 
pleasant,  if  you  go  in  the  summer  time,  when  even  the 
Campine  smiles  and  seems  glad  at  heart,  and  if  you  sit  on 
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the  roof.  Here  there  is  no  seat,  but  always  a  heterogene¬ 
ous  assemblage  of  baskets,  boxes,  and  hampers ;  so  that  any 
man,  with  a  grain  of  invention,  need  not  be  at  a  loss  howto 
improvise  an  arm-chair.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  piy. 
cautions  to  be  taken;  for  otherwise  your  experiment  mLlu 
end  in  a  squ.ash  of  butter-pats  and  egg-shells,  and  even  ig 
the  death  of  innocent  poultry.  Cosily  seated  as  ilescribed, 
and  in  luxuriously  lazy  mood,  we  find  the  hours  pass  awar 
like  a  ple.isant  dream;  of  green  Antwerp  ramparts,— eon- 
spicuously  atop  of  them  a  small  parti-colored,  waop-wastel 
warrior,  with  hips  a  yard  wide,  proudly  stalking  among  hu 
cannons,  and  bearing  a-slant  on  liis  shoulder  his  glitterinn 
“  butchering  tool ;  ”  and  at  bottom  of  them  the  still  water 
of  the  moat,  over  the  edge  of  which  d  ingle  the  leirs  of 
another  warrior  off  duty,  and  amusing  himself  with  a  fist, 
ing-rod:  of  that  long  and  straight  canal  line,  over  a  wooden 
bridge  of  which  the  diligence  passes  so  leisurely  that  we 
get  a  full  view  of  the  splendid  water-way  that  is  still  as  the 
cloudless  blue  above,  and  ever  recedes  with  its  double 
fringes  of  trees  and  shadow  trees,  until  they  and  it  vanLih 
in  the  sunlight :  of  scattered  homesteads,  with  brown¬ 
skinned  peasants  at  work :  of  some  red-cheeked  Flemish 
urchin,  seated  in  his  doorway,  and,  like  a  rising  Tenlels- 
driiekb,  contemplating  our  vehicle,  which,  like  “a  two- 
horsed  monstrous  shuttle,”  ptisses  and  repasses  him  re^ 
larly  every  day :  of  the  Campine  itself,  growin''  ever 
drearier,  with  its  trees,  which  get  fewer  and  more  dwarfed 
the  farther  we  proceed,  and  with  its  miles  of  sand,  spotted 
over  with  patches  of  dry,  spiky  grass,  and  dark  copses  of 
underwood :  and  lastly  of  two  or  three  windmills  that  stand 
high  up  on  the  horizon,  motionless,  looking  like  giant  sen¬ 
tries  with  arms  ontstretched  in  a  drowsy  yawn. 

Almost  reluctantly  we  descend  from  our  lolly  perch,  and 
turn  off  into  the  long  grassy  pathway  leading  to  the  mon¬ 
astery.  In  tliree  minutes  1  find  myself  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  A  few  yards  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  two 
monks  are  carting  hay ;  the  one  tossing  it  aloft  with  hit 
pitchfork,  the  other  pressing  it  down  as  it  falls  about  his 
feet.  A  queer  pair  of  laborers  they  look,  with  thuir  shaven 
crowns,  and  dark  frocks  with  triangular  hoods  to  them; 
especially  the  one  on  the  hay-load,  with  his  gown  tacked 
up,  and  who  wonderfully  resembles  a  Scotch  woman,  stamp¬ 
ing  blankets  in  her  washung-tub.  Farther  on,  a  white-robri 
father,”  his  hands  clasp^  behind  his  back,  walks  about 
among  the  beeches  and  firs  of  a  little  wood,  into  which 

Sou  may  enter  with  a  step  from  the  pathway.  A  dreamy 
ttle  spot  it  is,  this  refuge  of  silence  and  shailows,  and 
grateful  to  a  jaded  Londoner  as  to  any  mooning  modem 
man  of  the  twelfth  century. 

At  the  right-hand  side  of  the  gateway  hangs  a  msty 
chiiin,  ending  in  a  rusty  stirrup-shaped  appendage.  Reaion- 
ing  inductively,  you  give  it  a  tug,  and  bell-notes  that  seem 
to  have  a  cloistral  rin^  in  them  both  prove  your  sagacity, 
and  make  you  feel  as  if  you  had  done  something  out  the 
way.  TTie  sharp  clink  of  sabots  announces  the  approach 
of  the  janitor,  an  old  man,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  short, 
shuffling  step ;  then  you  hear  him  manoeuvre  with  his  ap 
paratus  of  bolts  and  bars,  and  presently  a  dumpy  old  man, 
with  fat,  smiling  face,  and  long,  booked  nose,  and  bald  crown 
and  bushy  beard,  and  tucked-up  frock,  and  bunch  d  vari¬ 
ously  shaped  and  sized  keys,  that  jingle  at  his  waist,  and 
seem  to  bend  him  double  with  their  weight,  confronts  y^ 
and  waits  to  know  the  purport  of  your  visit.  Hospitality 
from  the  Tranpist  Monks,  of  course,  Wliereupon  you  are 
kindly  invited  to  enter ;  and  when  the  big  door  has  closed 
behind  you,  the  aged  /rh'e  kneels  before  you  on^  the  rou»h 
stones  of  the  archway ;  for  you  are  sacreid  in  his  eyes,  (a 
the  sake  of  Him  who  said,  “  The  foxes  have  holes,  and  the 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 
where  to  lay  his  head.”  For  simplicity,  and  graceful  ntnew 
of  expression,  and  touching  mark  of  affectionate  remeni- 
brance,  there  is  no  such  symbolic  rite  of  the  Chnstian 
Church.  After  some  interchange  of  small  talk,  --  the  jm- 
itor  is  one  of  the  few  monks  who,  in  virtue  of  their  s;^i»i 
office,  may  use  ordinary  speech,  —  we  enter  the  hall 
monastery,  and  are  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  pin  soleu^ 
We  should,  perhaps,  here  observe,  that  the/rireisonew 


he  has  renounced  the  world,  and  conforms  to  mo-  1 
discipline,  is  not  a  priest ;  he  is,  in  a  word,  a  lay 
whilst  the  pire  is  bota  priest  and  monk,  and  wears 
jie  wHte  robe  and  dark  scapulary,  whereas  the  other  wears 
,j*rk  robe  only. 

The  ho'elif  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men  in  Europe,  and 
to  thrive  amazinp^ly  on  “  the  astonishing  austerities 
it'  L»  Trapj)e.”  A  not  very  monastic-lookin;!  young  man 
about  thirty  years  old,  with  large  bright  eyes,  full 
lid  ruddy  face,  capital  teeth,  a  mouth  ready  with  a  smile 
ad* joke,  broad  shoulders,  and  crec^  tallish  figure.  Of 
the  personal  history  of  this  good  hotelier  I  only  know  one 
wtwo  not  very  exciting  facts :  that  he  is  the  son  of  a  mil¬ 
ler'  that  one  evening,  ten  years  ago,  he  and  his  elder  broth¬ 
er  while  at  work  in  the  fields,  and  speculating  as  usual  on 
li^  and  the  world,  resolved  to  become  Trappist  monks ; 
that  they  started  off  before  sunrise  next  morning  for  West- 
jael,  where  the  younger  studied,  and  eight  years  atlerwanls 
hecame  a  priest ;  and  the  elder,  being  too  old  to  study,  still 
Binains  a  simple  frere.  During  these  ten  years  the  broth- 
^  have  not  perhaps  interchanged  ten  words.  The  hotelier 
at'  course  must  speak  to  visitors,  and  in  the  way  of  business ; 
liit  the  first  Christmas  after  next  his  three  years’  service 
till  have  expired,  and  our  firiend  Pere  Victor  will  become 
lunt  like  the  others. 

la  the  neat  little  sitting-room  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
ihc  hall  are  three  seminary  students,  and  a  comfortable- 
looking  old  priest.  In  spite  of  their  black  gowns  and  blue 
(oUan,  they  are  as  jolly  over  their  ale  as  if  they  were  a 
icapany  ot  English  farmers  in  a  country  inn.  A  profane 
itnnger  must  also  assist ;  and  I  can  affirm  that  the  brew  of 
fkich  the  hospitable  fatlier  is  so  lavish,  and  perhaps  proud, 
s  inferior  to  none  other  in  King  Leopold’s  dominions.  It  is 
ibeir  own  brew,  too,  and  tlierefore  one  considerately  shows 
one’s  appreciation  of  its  good  qualities  by  grave  laudatory 
icaarks  and  repeated  raids  among  the  Iwttles,  of  which 
ilinv  stand  a  whole  regiment  in  loose  order  on  the  table. 
Tkew  busy  recluses  also  make  wine  of  a  most  delicious 
liKl,tomething  like  best  Sauterne.  On  looking  out  through 
ik  window  of  tlie  sitting-room,  one  sees  a  green  expanse 
ot' vine-leaves  between  one  and  the  long,  neatly-built  brick 
vail,  also  home-made,  which  forms  the  southern  limit  of  the 
uemises.  The  Trappists,  in  fact,  furnish  the  wine  supply 
of  almost  every  church  in  the  province  of  Antwerp ;  quan¬ 
tities  are  also  taken  by  regular  dealers,  and  the  poor  nave 
lidr  share  —  as  they  have  of  all  other  products  of  the  mon- 
vtery— gratis.  Indeed,  a  not  inconsiderable  portion  of 
tls!  three  hundred  and  seventy  hectares  which  the  monks, 
ite  seventy  or  eighty  years’  patient  coaxing,  have  won 
bom  the  sand  of  the  Cauipine,  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
tk  vine.  It  is  pleasant,  in  one’s  rambles  over  the  house,  to 
we  the  great  clusters  growing  close  to  the  window-panes  ; 
ud  tempting  also,  when  the  pale  gray-green  fi'uit  looks 
plimp  and  soil  and  “  done  to  a  turn  ”  by  the  sun  heat  and 
ike  sun  light. 

Ic  the  sitting-room  the  only  notable  object  is  an  elabo- 
ntely-worked  memorial :  “  A  leur  fondateur,  Charles  Jean 
Miehd  de  kVolf,  decode  h  Anvers,  le  2  mars,  1806.  Les 
heligieux  de  la  Trappe  de  VVestmael  reconnaissants.  KI. 
P."  On  it  are  rhymed,  in  quaint,  pathetic  French,  and  in 
Ivtten  of  gold  anil  many-colored  silks,  that  benefactor’s 
Buy  and  rare  qualities  of  head  and  heart :  — 

“0  trop  heurenx  commerce !  0  trop  heureux  cchanges ! 

Uieu  s’eat  Uonne  k  lui  —  il  rhgne  avec  les  angrs,  &c. 

Irving  their  reverences  to  discuss  their  ale  and  their 
let  us  begin  our  exploration.  It  is  now  but  eleven, 
^  and  in  twice  round  the  clock  one  ought  to  ucquii-e  a 
hir  idea  of  the  place  and  its  inmates. 

Th«^  right  in  front,  and  almost  facing  the  hall  door,  is 
•wething  worth  seeing.  Talking  about  clocks,  you  must 
iravel  far  and  wide  before  you  come  face  to  face  with  a 
*l«k  like  that.  You  might  not  be  superstitious,  and  yet 
job:  blo^  might  creep,  were  you  to  see  it  with  the  inoon- 
kzkt 00  its  snake'-rimmed  disk  ;  on  its  single  scythe-hand; 
ul  on  its  guardian  skeleton  of  pale  stone,  with  finger 


pointing  hour-wards,  and  sardonic,  triumphant  grin.  A 
most  significant  curiosity  to  begin  with  on  one’s  rounds  I 
Its  whole  workmanship  is  most  artistically  true.  It  is 
beautifully  symbolic,  also.  There  is  no  motion  of  the  scythe, 
grasped  in  the  fingers  of  the  tall  skeleton,  that  so  leans  for¬ 
ward  and  looks  at  you  that  you  cannot  escape  him.  The 
disk  only  moves,  soundlesslg ;  it  is  the  endless  stream  of 
eternity,  bringing  the  hours  in  its  progress. 

To  the  right,  and  then  to  the  lefi,  is  the  refectory ;  a 
lengthy,  oblong  room,  with  two  parallel  tables  from  end  to 
end,  and  a  cross  one  at  the  top,  at  which  the  fathers  and 
brothers  are  just  dining.  At  the  cross-table  one  monk  only 
sits.  Another,  as  he  takes  his  seat,  bows,  in  the  {lolitest 
manner,  to  his  neighbors  on  either  side  of  him,  but  there 
must  be  no  other  sign  of  recognition  ;  and  the  only  sound 
heard  is  tliat  of  him  who  reads  while  the  others  are  eating, 
or  of  the  tread  of  the  two  others  who  wait  at  table.  Next 
to  the  door,  and  at  the  corner  of  one  of  the  long  tables, 
sits  a  very  young  man,  who  looks  just  as  if  he  had  come  di- 
rtict  from  the  Str.-ind.  His  smart  walking-coat,  strijied 
trousers,  and  neat  tie,  look  oildly  out  of  place  side  by  side 
with  the  “sad-colored”  frocks  and  cowls  of  his  neighbors. 
He  is  a  native  of  Antwerp ;  he,  too,  has  tired  of  the  world ; 
has  already  passed  through  six  weeks  of  his  novitiate,  and 
in  another  forty-six,  if  his  bovly  and  spirit  have  proved 
equal  to  the  trial,  will  be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  when  his  very  name  will  be  changed,  and  his 
friends  hear  of  him  no  more.  Humanity  at  its  meals  is  not 
a  particularly  edifying  spectacle,  i.e.,  on  those  memorial  oc¬ 
casions  when  crowds  of  onlookers — ladies  for  the  greater 
part  — assembled  in  galleries  to  gaze  on  the  lords  of  crea¬ 
tion,  who  sit  below,  with  bibs  over  their  waistcoats,  and  faces 
Hushed  with  the  exertion  of  consuming  their  victuals.  But 
a  Trappist  dinner,  though  not  much  worth  eating,  is  worth 
seeing.  There  is  “  an  idea  ”  in  it.  Every  spoonful,  as  it 
disapjiears  through  the  opening  of  some  cowl  —  for  one  can 
scarcely  see  the  face  of  the  eater  —  is  a  sort  of  protest 
against  carnal  desires  and  everj'  edible  luxury  of  hie.  It 
is,  in  a  word,  a  kind  of  d.iily  crucifixion  of  the  flesh.  The 
good  things  of  the  establishment  are  at  your  disposal,  but 
our  monk  is  satisfied  with  — ;  let  us  walk  in  and  see;  for 
the  room  is  now  empty,  and  there  are  two  dinners  still  un¬ 
touched  on  the  cross-table  at  the  farther  end.  Here  the 
superiors  sit,  Reverendus  Dominus  Abbas,  Dominus  Prior, 
and  D.  Medicus ;  for  these  names  are  cut  each  on  an  oblong 
slip  of  wood  which  lies  beside  each  mess.  Dominus  Prior 
has  eaten  his  dinner ;  but  the  Abbot  ixxir  old  man,  is  un¬ 
well,  and  the  doctor  attending  him.  Two  small  ffat-bot- 
tomed  basins,  of  coarsest,  brownest  earthenware,  such  as 
you  may  buy  any  day  in  the  New  Cut  for  twopence;  in  one 
of  them,  plain  milk ;  and  in  the  second,  which  rests  atop  of 
the  first,  about  a  pint  measure  of  a  mixture  of  potatoes, 
cabbage,  carrots,  and  beans,  boiled  in  water;  and,  lastly,  a 
slice  of  plain  bread  laid  beside  each  wooden  label.  Such 
are  the  dinner  and  dinner  service  of  our  lleverend  Lord 
the  Abliot,  as  of  every  pater  and  /rater  in  the  monastery. 

The  library  is  a  well-arranged  room,  with  plenty  of  sub¬ 
dued  light  in  it.  Most  of  the  books  that  crowd  its  (bur 
walls  from  top  to  bottom  have  the  neat  modern  look  about 
them ;  but  there  is  a  goodly  array  of  others  —  great,  jhiii- 
derous,  stout-backed  fellows,  evidently  priding  themselves 
on  their  descent  from  antique  times.  Splendid  specimens, 
some  of  these  are,  of  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  letter-press, 
pen-written  with  the  pricision  of  machinery,  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  initials,  and  designs,  whose  perfect  drawing,  and  keen, 
delicate  sense  of  color,  enable  one  in  some  degree  to  under¬ 
stand  what  the  monks  have  done  for  moilern  art.  One 
more  look  before  I  go.  Those  rows  of  shelves,  one  above 
tlie  other,  and  all  of  them  guarded  by  a  door  of  wirework, 
are  the  literary  inferno,  to  which  all  books  of  the  “  modem 
spirit,”  will  inevitably  be  condemned,  should  tliey  ever  pen¬ 
etrate  to  Westmael.  Among  the  lost,  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  Frenchman  named  Voltaire,  and  of  a  sceptical  Scot 
once  known  as  David  Hume. 

Up  a  flight  or  two  of  stairs,  then  through  winding  pas¬ 
sages,  and  we  enter  tlie  dormitory  —  a  long,  low-roofed 
room,  with  a  double  row  of  beds,  eath  bed  so  cut  off'  from 
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the  otJiers  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cell.  Straw  mattress,  straw 
pillow,  and  8in<rle  covering  of  thick  coarse  stuff — that  is 
the  kind  of  bed  a  Trappist  sleeps  on,  summer  and  winter. 
There  is  no  fireplace ;  hut  if  a  father  or  brother  wish  to 
warm  himself,  there  is  the  instrument  for  self-inflicted  pen¬ 
ance,  a  whip  of  knotted  cords,  ready  to  hand  at  his  bed¬ 
head.  How  would  you  like  to  stand  there  in  the  dark,  and 
listen  to  the  performance  of  some  invisible  penitent,  “corn- 
in"  down  ”  with  hissing  whipcord  on  his  bare  flesh  ? 

Down  stairs  again,  a!on"  another  labyrinth  of  passages, 
and  into  the  open  air.  Here,  in  a  quiet,  retired  corner,  is 
the  monks’  last  resting-place.  There  are  a  few  slightly- 
raised  mounds,  which  seem  as  if  the  mould  over  them  were 
being  continually  kept  fresh.  A  new  grave  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  a  few  inches  deep ;  but  it  will  gradually 
deepen,  acc'ording  as  some  monk  or  other,  by  way  of  med¬ 
itation  on  death,  may  retire  into  this  secluded  spot,  and 
^nd  a  half-hour  in  digging  out  a  few  more  spadefuls. 
For  all  the  digger  knows,  he  himself  may  be  the  man 
around  whom  his  brethren  will  next  assemble  to  witness  a 
death-scene  ;  or  it  may  be  his  own  born  brother,  who  lives 
with  him  there,  and  to  whom  he  has  not  spoken  fur  many  a 
year.  And  the  curious  thing  is,  that  he  mav  have  to  pray 
tor  the  soul  of  his  brother,  and  assist  at  his  burial,  and  yet 
not  know  until  long  afterwards  — if  at  all — who  the  dead 
monk  was.  An  incident  of  the  sort  happened  here  not  veiy 
long  ago.  If  the  Trappists  are  so  selt-isolated  at  home, 
they  are,  a  fortiori,  the  same  with  respect  to  the  world  in 
general.  Just  beyond  the  horizon  ot  their  barren  Gam¬ 
ine  swarms  the  busiest  and  densest  population  in  Europe ; 
ut  of  it,  and  its  politics,  and  every-<lay  life,  they  know  no 
more  tlian  they  would  if  they  lived  in  Turkestan.  Per¬ 
haps  not  six  of  the  whole  community  know  under  what 
king  they  live ;  though  there  are,  by  the  way,  more  of  us 
who  could  well  dispense  with  information  of  that  sort. 
Pere  Victor  even  told  us  that  as  few  of  them  knew  any 
thing  at  all  of  the  war  that  has  just  ended.  A  few  hours’ 
journey  from  their  gates,  half  a  million  of  men  were  up 
with  guns  in  their  hands,  busilv  “  blowing  each  other  into 
invisibility,”  and  a  new  empire  has  arisen  over  the  ruins  of 
another ;  but  all  the  Trappists  will  ever  know  of  it  is,  that 
one  night  Dominm  A  Mas  briefly  informed  them  two  nations 
were  at  wiir,  and  that  he  requested  their  prayers  for  the 
souls  of  the  slain.  There  are  at  Westmael  a  few  to  whom 
the  world’s  history  has  had  its  finis  written  to  it  for  half  a 
century ;  and  who  would  be  as  much  at  a  loss  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  world  as  if  they  were  stray  outcasts  from  some  other 
planet.  How  dreadful,  and  utterly  selfish,  vou  say,  this  in¬ 
difference  to  the  world,  and  even  to  the  life  or  death  of 
nearest  friends  I  Yes,  but  from  the  Trappist  view-point 
most  beautiiiil,  and  utterly  unselfish,  ana  magnificently 
logical.  Grant  them  their  premises,  and  these  men  are 
unanswerable.  So,  then,  here  is  the  faithful  reductio  ad 
absurdxim  of  any  philosophy  of  life,  according  to  which  a 
man  regards  his  own  soul  as  being,  even  for  him,  the  chief 
centre  of  interest  in  the  universe. 

After  the  foregoing  unpleasant  glimpses  of  the  Trappist 
life,  it  was  delightfully  surprising  —  all  the  more  so  because 
the  treat  was  quite  unexpected  —  to  find  one’s  self  in  a 
schoolioom.  Here,  I  thought,  must  be  another  reductio  ad 
absurdum.  About  twenty-five  urchins,  of  whom  the  eldest 
is  a  patriarch  of  ten,  are  here  undergoing  “  primary  educa¬ 
tion.”  They  are  the  children  of  destitute  people  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  therefore,  have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the 
monks,  who,  as  already  stated,  eonsider  themselves  specially 
bound  to  care  for  the  poor.  The  dominie  happens  to  be 
out ;  but  that  does  not  much  matter,  for  the  small  students 
have  been  taught  to  obey  law.  So  the  work  goes  on  capital¬ 
ly,  to  accompaniment  of  the  music  of  the  busy  hum  of 
childish  voices.  Close  to  the  door  there  are  five  little  fel¬ 
lows  marshalled  in  front  of  a  big  A,  B,  C,  card,  and  presided 
over  by  a  learned  manikin  grasping  a  small  pointer  in  both 
his  fists,  and  exhibiting  his  skill  as  an  instructor  of  youth 
by  sudden  dod^ngs  from  A  to  Z,  and  so  on,  whereby  to 
test  the  attention  and  quickness  of  his  pupils.  Farther 
off  stands  another  small  professor,  book  in  nand,  who  as¬ 
sists  each  boy  of  his  class,  in  turn,  in  his  efforts  to  spell 
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his  way  through  certain  formidable  words  of  three  letten. 
There  are  others  who  have  advanced  larther  than  that  ia 
their  way  to  the  temple  of  learning ;  they  read  tolerably 
fluently,  can  write,  and  even  cipher,  and  arc  the  great  tubj 
of  the  institution.  At  a  long  desk  a  number  are  busy  over 
their  copybooks.  Two  of  the  small  scribes  seem  to  be 
writing  with  a  queer  kind  of  sympathetic  ink,  for  they  a^ 
company  each  execution  of  “  stroke,”  or  pothook,  with  a 
corresponding  movement  of  the  facial  muscle:*.  Tlie  most 
intelligent-looking  infant  among  the  lot  sbinds  on  a  form 
near  the  window.  A  flood  of  sunshine  lights  up  his  yellow- 
white  hair,  and  round,  rosy  cheeks,  while  he  is  in  'n-im 
earnest,  drawing  figures  on  a  blackboard,  and  turns  roonil 
now  and  then,  to  listen  to  the  searching  criticism  of  his 
fellow-students.  I  must  not  forget  to  mention  that  all 
these  pupils  have  their  dinner,  as  well  as  schooling,  ipa<i\ 
Tlie  monks  have  also  “  adopted  ”  six  orphan  boys,  to  whom 
they  impart  “  technical  education,”  as  well  as  instructinn 
in  “  the  usual  branches.”  AVhile  I  am  on  the  subjiit  of 
education,  I  may  mention  that  there  arc  —  for  moimstie 
purposes  only  —  three  monk  professors ;  one  of  mural 
theology,  the  second  of  dogmatic  theology,  and  the  third 
of  Holy  Scripture.  One  of  them,  I  liirget  which,  was 

Eointed  out  to  me ;  a  man  with  finely-developed  hcail,  and 
een,  sensitive  face,  as  of  one  of  those  recluses  of  the  •*  Ages 
of  Faith,”  who  now  and  then  issued  Irora  the  cloittcr  to 
stir,  by  word  and  deed,  the  heart  of  Christendom.  And 
science,  as  well  as  literature,  finds  a  home  in  Wertmat  I. 
On  our  way  back  to  Antwerp  we  fell  in  witli  a  man  who 
travelled  for  a  firm  dealing  m  artificial  manure,  llavinj 
heard  of  the  farming  energies  of  the  Trappists,  he  {wil 
them  a  visit,  and  was  introduced,  lor  consultation,  tj  an 
old  monk,  who  turned  out  to  be  an  expi'rt  analytical  chem¬ 
ist,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  the  manufactured  stuf 
most  thoroughly.  Our  travelhr,  it  apfiears,  got  a  small 
“  order,”  with  promise  of  a  bigger  one  next  season,  should 
the  thing  turn  out  well.  “  Any  thing,”  s  id  tlie  chemist, 
“  to  get  something  out  of  our  sand-fields.” 

Strolling  along  the  gravel  walks  and  lanes  of  climhiny 
vines,  we  come  to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  walls.  Here 
is  the  brewery.  We  now  understand  the  ra'io  ends  of  the 
long,  narrow  piece  of  water  we  saw  lying  ptirallcl  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  wall,  and  which  we  likened  to  a  defensive  moat; 
for  monasteries,  as  you  know,  have  been  called  “  ClirL-i’s  for¬ 
tresses,”  and  their  inmates  milites  Christi.  There  is  no 
brewing  going  on ;  but  every  thing  —  vat,  pipes,  tulws,  cop¬ 
pers,  and  all  —  is  so  brightly  clean,  and  in  such  admirable 
order,  that  the  fr'ere  brewer  can,  if  he  like,  begin  and  con¬ 
tinue  his  operations  at  any  moment,  even  in  pitch  dark. 
Tliis  man  we  meet  afterwai^s ;  there  is  little  of  the  brewery 
look  about  him. 

Below  ground  to  the  wine-vaults.  Very  extensive  they 
are,  with  their  walls  of  bottles,  and  rows  ujion  rows  of  cask- 
lets  and  casks,  and  big  burley  plethoric  tuns  that  lie  on 
their  sides  as  if  deliciously  tipsy.  At  its  far  end  is  a  snug 
little  room,  about  as  big  as  a  good-sized  cuplwanl,  and  fu^ 
nished  with  books,  table,  and  arm-chair.  Only  think  what 
bliss  it  would  be  to  take  refuge  from  the  fierce  sun-blaze  on 
the  upper  earth,  in  that  cool  twilight-like  little  nx)k,  and 
sit  there  in  your  shirt-sleeves,  with  your  chair  balanced  on  ill 
hind  legs,  and  its  back  to  the  wall ;  with  the  ethcreallv 
sweet  aroma  creeping  around  you  from  the  vaults,  with 
your  pipe  alight,  and  at  your  elbow  the  sparkling  liquid  and 
prime  bird’s-eye  1  What  wonderlul  fellows  these  Trappists 
are,  to  resist  it  all  I 

Emerging  once  more  into  the  sunlight,  you  walk,  suppose, 
towards  the  workshops.  These  form  a  continuous  line  of 
low  buildings  on  the  western  side  of  the  enclosure.  I  int 
of  all  is  the  printing-house.  Two  or  three  brothers,  a  lather, 
and  one  or  two  boys,  neither  so  grimy  nor  so  fussy  as  our 
friend  the  Cockney  “ devil,”  are  comjwsing  and  “pulling. 
The  printing  is  most  beautifully  executeil,  and  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  machinery.  Coal  fires,  and  sooty  stokers,  aw 
boilers,  and  the  lixm  clank  of  the  regular  article,  would  be 
oddly  out  of  place  here.  As  it  is,  the  sight  of  a  composiwr. 
with  Cistercian  tonsure,  and  tucked-up  Irock,  and  roiie  bidt 
for  apron,  has,  at  first  sight,  an  air  of  drollery  about  it 
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'Pliere  is  no  word  spoken  except  on  business,  and  even  then 
ID  briefest  wbisper;  nor  will  a  monk  take  the  slightest 
jotice  of  you,  except  bv  returning  your  bow  in  his  invaria- 
Ut  easy  and  dignified-reverent  manner.  There  are  two 
tiiuffs  that  the  Trappists  impress  one  at  once  with,  —  their 
nerf^t  politeness,  and  perfect  discipline :  as  to  the  second, 
thing  is  done  with  the  punctuality  of  clock-work,  and 
iriihuut  entorcement  of  rule  or  syllable  of  command.  And 
i  tiiii  because  their  obedience  is  perfect ;  being  obedience  not 
to  personal  authority,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  our  small  pupils, 
to  law,  with  respect  to  which  abbot  and  brother  are  on  the 
s»me  level.  Fere  Victor  was  not  altogether  wrong  when 
lie  declared,  in  his  quiet  way,  how  and  where  he  had  found 
-liberty  and  equality.” 

Merely  glancing  into  the  smithy,  and  taking  off  our  hat 
to  the  i-enius  thereof,  we  p.ass  on,  and  enter  the  shoemaker’s 
jhop,  or,  if  the  British  cobbler  prefer  the  title,  “  Boot  mart.” 
The  shoemaker  looked  up  with  a  kindly  smile,  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  he  is ;  then  became  absorbed  in  his  work.  There 
were  shoes  enough  there  to  last  the  garrison  during  a  life- 
loo"  siege  by  all  the  powers  of  evil ;  no  fancy-work  about 
them,  no  “  flexura  ”  artifice,  or  high,  rickety  heels,  or  impossi¬ 
ble  insteps ;  but  they  were  of  strongest  cowhide,  and  hon¬ 
estly  watertight.  Besides  shoes  of  leather,  there  were  also 
rows  and  heaps  of  sabots,  heavy  and  thick,  and  whittled  to 
D  point  at  the  toe.  llis  work  docs  the  old  man  credit,  and 
loD"  may  it  be  before  he  sees  the  last  of  it. 

1  did  not  see  the  tailors’  establishment,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  describe  it  to  you.  Nor  “  our  snufl-factory,”  as  the 
Uelier  c-Ails  it,  its  dour  being  locked,  and  nobody  inside ; 
but  the  good  lather  drew  forth  his  snuff-box,  helped  himself 
liberallv,  and  then  offered  a  pinch  in  honor  of  the  institu¬ 
tion.  iior  did  1  visit  the  laundry,  where  an  industrious 
brother  does  the  washing  and  ironing.  And  a  capital 
laundress  he  is,  if  I  may  juilge  from  the  sheets,  pillows,  &c., 
of'thecosey  bed  where  I  slept  in  the  monastery.  You  see 
the  community  is  self-supjoorting  in  all  resjoects ;  it  has  even 
its  barber,  whose  business,  now  that  I  tliink  of  it,  I  ought, 
in  deference  to  Loudon  nomenclature,  to  have  included  in 
the  list  of  professorships. 

We  pass  by  an  open  window,  through  which  there  comes 
I  scent  that,  like  the  scent  of  tar,  is,  to  me  at  least,  one  of 
the  most  grateful  in  the  universe,  and  worth  mure  than  all 
the  expeusive  smells  bottled  and  corked  by  Himmel,  —  the 
Kent  of  a  carpenter’s  shop,  as  of  tree-life  escaping  in  fra¬ 
grance.  There  are  planks  on  the  floor,  planks  resting  on  the 
vails,  lathes,  axes,  and  so  forth ;  and  a  monk  up  to  his 
ankles  in  shavings,  and  swishing  away  most  bravely  with  a 
plane. 

In  another  little  shed,  the  glazier  is  at  work.  As  I  enter, 
he  u  drawing  his  diamond-armed  cutter  across  a  pane  of 
glass;  he  then  whispers  to  a  small  boy  —  one  of  the  orphans, 
and  a  rising  Van  der  Putty  —  who  proceeds,  with  a  lump  of 
the  reciuired  substance,  to  fi.x  the  glass  in  its  place.  Farther 
on  is  the  sanctum  of  the  cunniugest  artificer  of  all.  He  is 
alone  among  his  fancy  work,  which  includes  reading-desks, 
frames,  church  upholstery,  and  a  curiously  and  beautifully 
executed  wooden  clock. 

Evidently  the  life  led  by  these  monks,  however  narrow 
ind  selfish,  and  in  the  worst  sense  immoral,  it  may  be,  is  by 
no  means  a  lazy  one.  The  dairyman,  for  example,  who  has 
just  passed  me  with  a  pail  in  each  hand,  has  enough  to  do, 
with  his  well-stocked  byre,  and  oceans  of  milk  of  which  he 
tastes  but  little,  and  magnificent  butter  which  he  never 
>«tes  at  all.  To  these  ascetics  recreation  means  change 
d  duty.  They  divide  their  day  somewhat  as  follows : 
From  two  till  half-past  three  in  the  morning  they  celebrate 
the  offices  of  matins  and  laudes,  which,  again,  are  followed 
hr  private  devotion  and  meditation.  Prime  begins  about 
hve  o’clock,  and  manual  lal>or  at  seven,  which  lasts  for 
"«»fly  two  hours;  after  which  come  the  offices  of  tierce, 
^te,  and  nones ;  then  dinner,  labor,  study,  till  vespers  at 
*»r  o’clock.  Lastly,  a  little  repose,  office  of  compline,  and 
more  meditation  and  study,  till  eight  o’clock ;  when 
*  monastery  goes  to  bed,  and  sleeps  —  intensely,  no 
the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  bell  tolls,  and 
•fchmonk,  rising  from  his  straw  pallet,  prostrates  himself 


on  the  cold  floor,  in  the  dark,  to  inaugurate  the  new  day 
with  an  hour  of  mute  worship. 

Before  vespers,  and  in  my  roundabout  walks,  I  found 
myself  outside  the  walls,  and  re-entered  by  the  gate,  which 
the  jtkre  hotelier  opened  quietly  from  the  outside.  In  the 
shady  archway  we  passed  between  two  rows  of  monks,  who 
stood  motionless  as  statues,  with  their  hands  on  their 
breasts,  and  with  upturned  faces  and  closed  eyes.  They 
seemed  utterly  unconscious  of  our  presence.  They  had 
just  suspended  work,  to  engage  for  a  tew  brief  moments  in 
silent  devotion.  Among  them  I  recognized  the  janitor,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  blacksmith.  Zurbarau’s  pictiure  is  an 
awtiil  one ;  but  not  so  awful  as  was  the  living  picture  of  this 
tall,  gaunt,  and  grizzly-bearded  “  Praying  Monk,”  — prayer 
written  on  his  grimy-pale  and  patient  face,  partly  hidden  in 
its  peaked  hood,  and  expressed  in  the  close  clasp  of  his 
strong  hands. 

In  the  gloaming  all  the  community  assemble  for  capitu- 
lum.  'The  room  is  a  long,  low-rooted  one,  like  the  refectory 
and  dormitory,  and  has  two  rows  of  seats,  one  close  to 
each  opposite  wall.  'The  fathers  are,  as  before,  at  the 
upj)er  end,  the  brothers  at  the  lower.  Here,  on  a  cross¬ 
seat,  I  find  room  among  the  halt^ozen  orphan  boys  whom 
the  monks  have  “  adopted.”  This  time  there  is  no  tucking 
up  of  gowns.  Each  one  enters  with  his  robe  down  to  his 
feet  and  cowl  over  his  head.  All  you  can  see  of  the  face  is 
the  beard  sticking  out,  where  there  is  one,  for  the  fathers, 
of  course,  shave  the  face  as  well  as  the  skull.  One  monk 
comes  in  with  swift  strides,  walks  straight  to  his  place, 
bows  reverently  to  his  right  and  left  neighbors,  then  sub¬ 
sides  into  his  seat,  his  head  bent,  and  chin  resting  on  his 
breast.  Another,  an  old,  old  man,  goes  with  weak,  shufBing 
step ;  and  as  be  passes,  1  can  see,  from  the  motion  beneath 
his  gown,  that  his  hands  are  tremulously  counting  his  beads. 
As  he  sits,  his  neighbors  rise  slowly,  as  before,  and  return 
his  salute  silently,  and  in  the  profoundest,  politest  manner. 
At  last  they  are  all  assembled.  How  weird  they  look, 
these  two  long  lines  of  seated  shapes,  each  sombre  or  pale- 
colored  unit  undefined  in  the  dimness  of  twilight,  but  seen 
muffled  up  from  head  to  foot,  and  ending  atop  in  a  queer¬ 
shaped  peak,  and  still  as  of  stone,  and  silent  as  the  grave  1 
At  last  a  voice  breaks  out.  It  comes  frc'm  a  father  seated 
at  one  of  the  windows,  and  holding  his  book  high  up,  so  as 
to  catch  the  waning  light.  He  reads  for  about  twenty  min¬ 
utes,  in  a  strong  monotone,  some  encour^ing  passage  from 
the  life  of  a  dead  “  soldier  of  Christ.”  'Ihen  another  lapse 
into  silence ;  a  few  moments  of  meditation  and  prayer  with¬ 
out  words ;  and  the  seventy-five  shajies  rise,  and,  one  by 
one,  sweep  past  and  disappear.  Were  it  not  for  the  sound 
of  their  feet,  you  would  imagine  the  retreating  figures  were 
the  ghosts  of  the  dead  monks,  vanishing  gravewards,  in 
defiance  of  the  practice  of  ordinary  ghosts,  at  nightfall  in 
stead  of  daybreak. 

Nearly  two  hours  after  midnight  I  am  wakened  by  a 
slow  tap  at  the  door.  This  was  by  request,  and  I  hear  the 
solitary  step  of  the  obliging  father  as  it  gets  fainter  and 
fainter  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel.  So  I  start  up  and 
dress  by  moonlight,  which  seemed,  somehow,  the  most 
appropriate  sort  of  light  for  the  occasion.  The  bell  is 
ringing  for  matins,  in  short,  plaintive,  minor  tones,  such  as 
I  fancy  I  have  never  heard  before  —  or  once  only,  on  a 
night  five  years  ago,  as  they  fitfully  came  from  what  must 
have  been  a  sheepfold  on  a  lonely  hill-side.  These  sad, 
persistent  notes ;  the  distant  footsteps  that  echo  sharply, 
and  tlien  die  away ;  the  pale,  white-robed  monk,  holding  a 
lighted  lamp  and  disappearing  round  a  corner  of  the  nar¬ 
row,  winding  passage  where  1  am,  and  that  seems  almost 
endless,  and  is  murky  as  Orcus  —  they  are  as  if  Death  had 
paid  a  sudden  midnight  visit.  Nearing  the  chapel,  I  hear 
tlie  worshippers.  A  faint,  but  distinct  voice  prays,  Deus 
in  meum  etdjutorium  intende,  and  from  many  throats  there 
comes,  in  sonorous  Latin,  the  response.  Dew  ad  adjuvan- 
dum  me  fetlina.  Thereafter,  the  sublime  and  stem  Hebrew 
song  of  exultation  in  the  God  whose  is  the  strength  of  the 
hills,  who  formed  the  dry  land  and  the  sea,  the  sheep  of 
whose  pasture  we  are,  who  is  lon^-sufl'ering,  and  who, 
beforetime,  has  said  in  his  wrath,  'Thou  sluut  not  enter 
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into  my  rest.  AVhat  a  weird,  unearthly  spectacle  it  seems, 
from  this  little  gallery  where  I  stand  1  A  pit  of  blackness 
with  a  dim  light  hung  midway  in  it,  and  surrounded  by  a 
kind  of  mist ;  filled  with  the  strong,  deep  wail  of  the  united 
voices  of  those  undefined  human  shapes,  as  of  souls  disbur¬ 
dening  themselves  of  some  up-pent  feeling  that  seems 
neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  A  tall  figure  with  cross,  and  hands 
folded  on  his  breast,  walks  feebly  up  the  nave  of  the  chapel, 
sits  down  for  a  little,  and  tlien  retires.  It  is  the  old  abbot, 
going  back  to  his  sick-bed.  After  a  time  some  one  reads  a 
passage  in  reference  to  the  patron  saint  of  the  day,  St. 
Nicolas  de  Tolentino.  He  reads  of  his  childhood’s  austeri¬ 
ties,  —  how  he  continued  them  all  his  lifetime  ;  how  he  pre¬ 
dicted  the  day  of  his  death ;  how,  every  evening  for  six 
weeks,  he  heard  choirs  of  angels  singing;  how  God  took 
him  unto  his  rest ;  and  how,  in  after  days,  miracles  were 
performed  by  virtue  of  his  saintly  relics.  And  then  follows 
the  moral  for  reader  and  listeners  :  such  was  the  man  who 
despised  the  life  of  the  worUl,  and  attained  unto  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God. 

For  relief  from  tlie  saddening  spell  of  this  cold,  selfish 
life-in-death,  1  throw  my  window  up,  and  look  out  into  the 
night.  And  there,  too,  is  sadness :  in  the  far-off,  solemn 
sky  of  deepest  blue, — high  up  in  it  the  mild  moon, — beautiful, 
passionless,  austere  queen  of  the  night,  gazing  down  on 
this  “  Clmist’s  fortress  ”  ( 1 )  where  dwells  no  passion  nor 
any  human  sympathy,  and  bathing  in  ghostly  light  those 
trees  that  arc  darked-robed  and  sad  and  brooding,  like 
hooded  friars. 

DRAWING-ROOM  EPIPHYTES. 

In  every  coterie  we  find  certain  stray  damsels  unat¬ 
tached  ;  young  ladies  of  personable  appearance  and  showy 
accomplishiueuts,  who  go  about  the  world  alone,  and  whose 
parent^  never  seen,  are  living  in  some  obscure  lodgings 
where  they  pinch  and  screw  to  furnish  their  daughters’ 
bravery.  Some  one  or  two  great  ladies  of  the  set  patron¬ 
ize  these  girls,  take  them  about  a  good  deal,  and  ask  them 
to  all  their  drums  and  “  at  homes.”  They  are  useful  in 
their  degree ;  very  good-natured ;  always  ready  to  fetch 
and  carry  in  a  confidential  kind  of  way  ;  to  sing  and  play 
when  they  are  asked,  —  and  they  both  sing  and  play  with 
almost  professional  skill ;  full  of  the  small  talk  of  the  day, 
and  not  likely  to  bore  their  companions  with  untimely  dis¬ 
cussions  on  dangerous  subjects,  or  to  startle  them  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  about  any  thin;'.  'Hiey  serve  to  fill  a  vacant 
place  when  wanted ;  and  uey  look  nice  and  keep  up  the 
ball  as  far  as  tlieir  own  sphere  extends.  They  are  safe 
too ;  and,  though  lively  and  amusing,  are  never  known  to 
retail  gossip  or  talk  scandal  in  public. 

Who  are  they?  No  one  exactly  knows.  They  are 
Miss  A.  and  Miss  B.,  and  they  have  collaterals  of  respect¬ 
able  name  and  standing ;  cousins  in  Government  otiices, 
dead  uncles  of  good  military  rank,  perhaps  a  fatlier,  dead 
or  alive,  with  a  (piite  unexceptionable  profession  ;  but  you 
never  see  tliem  with  their  natural  belongings,  and  no  one 
tliinks  of  visiting  them  at  their  own  homes.  They  are 
sure  to  have  a  mother  in  bad  health,  who  never  goes  out 
and  never  sees  any  one ;  and  if  you  should  by  chance  come 
across  her,  you  find  a  shabby,  painful,  peevish  woman,  who 
seems  at  odds  with  life  altogether,  and  who  is  as  unlike  her 
showy  daughter  as  a  russet  wren  is  unlike  u  humming-bird. 
The  drawing-room  epiphyte  introduces  mamma,  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  with  a  creditable  effort  at  indifference,  not  to  say 
content,  with  her  conditions ;  but  if  you  can  read  signs, 
you  know  what  she  is  feeling  about  that  suit  of  rusty  black, 
and  how  little  she  enjoys  the  rencontre.  Sometimes  she 
has  a  brother,  of  whom  she  never  speaks  unless  obliged, 
and  of  whose  occupation  and  whereabouts,  when  asked,  she 
gives  only  the  vaguest  account.  He  has  an  office  in  the 
city ;  or  he  has  gone  abroad ;  or  he  is  in  the  navy,  and  she 
forgets  the  name  of  his  ship ;  but,  whatever  he  is,  you  can 
get  no  clew  more  distinct  than  this.  If  you  should  chance 
to  see  him,  you  get  a  greater  surprise  than  you  had  when 
you  met  the  mother ;  and  you  wonder,  with  a  deeper  won¬ 
der,  ho  V  such  a  sister  should  have  sprung  from  the  same 
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stock  as  that  which  produced  such  a  brother.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  brother  is  as  presentable  as  the  sister-  in 
which  case  he  probably  follows  much  the  same  course  as 
herself,  and  hangs  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  upper  ten  who 
recognize  him,  preferring  to  idle  away  his  life  and  enerr\- 
as  a  well-dressed  epiphyte  of  greatness,  rather  thin  liv't* 
the  life  of  a  man  in  a  lower  social  sphere.  But,  as  a  rule, 
stray  damsels  have  neither  brothers  nor  sisters  visible  to 
the  world,  and  only  a  widowed  mother  in  the  backf'round 
whose  health  is  bad,  and  who  does  not  go  out. 

llie  ulterior  object  of  the  ladies  i^o  patronize  those 
pretty  epiphytes,  is  to  get  them  married ;  partly  from  per¬ 
sonal  kindness,  partly  from  the  pleasure  all  women  have 
in  bringing  about  a  marriage  that  does  not  interfere 
with  themselves.  But  they  seldom  accomjilish  this  object. 
Who  is  to  marry  the  epiphyte  V  'ITie  men  of  the  society 
into  which  she  has  been  brought  from  the  outside,  have 
their  own  ambitions  to  realize.  They  want  money  or  land, 
or  a  good  family  connexion,  to  make  the  sacrifice  an  equal 
bargain,  and  to  gild  the  yoke  of  matrimony  with  liecomin;; 
splendor.  And  the  drawing-room  epijihyte  has  nothing  to 
offer  as  her  contribution,  but  a  fine  pair  of  eyes,  a  good- 
natured  manner,  and  a  prettjr  taste  for  music.  To  marry, 
therefore,  well  among  the  society  in  which  she  finds  herself 
is  almost  impossible.  And  her  tastes  have  been  so  far 
formed  as  to  render  a  marriage  into  lower  circumstances  as 
im[)ossible  on  the  other  side.  Besides,  what  could  she  do 
as  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  say  on  three  hundred  a  year, 
with  a  poor  parish  to  look  after,  and  an  increasing  tribe 
of  b-abies  to  feed  and  clothe  ?  Her  clear  high  notes,  her 
splendid  register,  or  her  brilliant  touch,  will  not  help  her 
then ;  and  the  taste  with  which  she  makes  up  half-worn 
silk  gowns,  and  transforms  what  was  a  rag  into  an  orna¬ 
ment,  will  not  do  much  towards  finding  the  necessary  boots 
and  loaves  which  keep  her  sisters  aw^e  at  night  wondc^ 
iug  how  they  are  to  lie  got.  She  has  been  taught  nothing 
of  the  art  of  home  life,  if  she  has  learned  as  much  as  she 
can  of  that  of  the  drawing-room.  She  cannot  cook,  nor 
make  a  liitle  go  a  long  way  by  the  cunning  of  good  man¬ 
agement  and  a  well-masked  economy ;  she  cannot  do  ser¬ 
viceable  needlework,  though  she  may  be  great  in  fancy 
work,  and  quite  a  genius  in  millinery ;  and  the  habit  of 
having  plenty  of  servants  about  her  has  destroyed  the 
habit  of  turning  her  hand  to  any  thing  like  energetic  self- 
help.  Epiphyte  as  she  is,  penniless,  stray  damsel,  more 
than  half  maintained  by  the  kindness  of  her  grand  friends, 
she  has  to  keep  up  the  sham  of  appearances  before  those 
friends’  domestics.  And  as  ladyhood  in  England  is  cliicfly 
measun'd  by  a  woman’s  uselessness,  and  to  do  any  thing  in 
the  way  of  rational  work  would  be  a  spot  on  her  eniiine, 
the  poor  epiphyte  of  the  drawing-room,  with  mamma  in 
rusty  black  at  those  shabby  lodgings  of  theirs,  le;irns  to 
practise  in  selMefence  all  tlie  frolish  heplessness  of  her 
superiors ;  and,  to  retain  the  respect  of  tlie  servants,  loses 
her  own. 

\Vhat  is  she  then  but  one  of  those  misplaced  beings  who 
are  neither  of  one  sphere  nor  another  V  She  is  not  of  the 
grandes  dames  on  her  own  account,  yet  she  lives  in  their 
houses  as  one  among  them  :  she  is  not  a  woman  who  can 
make  the  best  of  things,  notable  and  industrious,  and  by 
her  clever  contrivances  of  saving  and  substitution,  able  to 
order  a  home  comfortably  on  next  to  nothing,  and  yet  she 
has  no  solid  claim  to  any  thing  but  tlie  “  uniiercut  ”  of  the 
middle-classes,  and  no  right  to  expect  more  than  the  most 
ordinary  marriage.  She  is  nothing.  Ashamed  and  unable 
to  work,  she  has  to  accept  gratuities  which  are  not  wages. 
Waiting  on  providence,  and  floated  by  her  friends,  she 
wanders  through  society  ever  on  the  lookout  for  chances. 
Each  new  acquaintance  is  a  fresh  hope,  and  every  house 
that  opens  to  her  contains  the  potentiality  of  final  success. 
To  be  met  everywhere  is  the  ultimate  point  of  her  ambi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  means ;  the  end  kept  steadily,  if  fr’ii'' 
lessly,  iu  view  is  that  satisfying  settlement  which  shall  take 
her  out  of  the  category  of  a  hanger-on,  and  give  her  a  locuf 
standi  of  her  own.  Rut  it  does  not  come.  Year  by  year 
we  meet  the  drawing-room  epiphyte  in  the  old  haunts --at 
Brighton,  at  Ryde,  at  half  a  dozen  good  houses  in  London. 
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on  a  visit  to  the  friends  who  make  much  of  her  one  day 
and  snuh  her  the  next  —  and  she  does  not  go  oif.  She  is 
pretty,  she  is  agreeable,  she  is  well  dressed,  and  she  is  ac¬ 
complished  ;  but  she  does  not  find  the  husband  to  whom 
all  tills  is  too  precious  to  he  foregone.  Year  by  year  she 
prows  fatter  or  thinner,  as  her  constitution  expands  into 
obesity,  or  shrivels  into  leanness,  the  lines  about  her  fine 
eyes  Jeepen,  the  powder  is  a  little  thicker  on  her  cheeks, 
and  there  are  more  than  shrewd  *uspicions  of  a  touch  of 
rouge  or  of  antimony,  with  a  judicious  application  of 
p?.tent  hnir-restorer  to  lill  up  the  faded  tints.  Fighting 
desperately  with  that  old  enemy  Time,  she  disputes  line  by 
line  the  tribute  he  claims ;  and  succeeds  so  far  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  a  good  makc'-up  for  a  year  or  two,  after  other  women 
of  her  own  age  have  given  in  anil  consented  to  look  their 
years.  But  the  drawing-room  epiphyte  is  nothing  if  she  is  not 
Voung,  which  is  synonymous  with  jKiwer  to  interest  and  amuse. 
Her  friends,  the  great  ladies  who  hold  drawing-rooms  and 
gather  society  in  shoals,  want  points  of  color  in  their  rooms 
as  well  as  serviceable  fiiils.  Tlie  apple-pie  that  was  all 
made  of  quinces  was  a  failure,  wanting  the  homely  couche 
from  whicdi  tlie  savor  of  the  more  fragrant  fruit  might  be 
thrown  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  social  meetings 
which  are  like  apple-pies  without  any  ijuince  at  all ;  and 
then  the  epiphyte  is  invaluable,  and  her  music  worth  as 
much  in  its  degree,  as  if  she  were  a  prima  donna,  each  of 
whose  notes  ranked  .os  gold.  So  that  when  she  ceases  to  be 
young,  when  .she  loses  her  high  notes,  and  has  gout  in  her 
iingers,  she  fails  in  her  only  rauton  (fe^re,  and  her  occupation 
is  gone.  Hence  her  hard  struggles  with  the  old  enemy,  and 
her  half-heroic,  half-tr.agic  determination  not  to  give  in 
while  a  shred  of  power  remains.  On  the  day  when  she 
collapses  into  an  old  woman  she  is  lost.  She  has  nothing 
for  it  then  but  to  withdraw  from  the  brilliant  drawing¬ 
rooms  she  has  so  long  h.auntcd,  into  dingy  lodgings  in  a 
back  street,  and  live  as  her  mother  lived  before  her.  For¬ 
gotten  by  the  world  which  she  has  spent  her  life  in  waiting 
oa,  she  has  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  relative  values  of  things, 
and  to  lament,  sis  she  probably  will,  that  she  gave  living 
jrain  for  gilded  husks  ;  that  she  exchanged  the  realities  of 
love  and  home,  which  might  have  been  hers  had  she  been 
contented  to  accept  tlieiu  on  a  lower  social  scale,  for  tlie  bar¬ 
ren  pleasures  of  tue  d.ay,  and  the  delusive  hope  of  marrying 
well  in  a  sphere  where  she  had  no  solid  foothold.  She  haS 
her  choice,  like  othars ;  but  she  chose  to  throw  for  high 
Hakes  at  heavy  odds,  and  in  so  doing  to  let  slip  what  she 
originally  held.  The  bird  in  the  hand  might  have  been  of 
1  homely  kind  enough,  still  it  was  always  the  bird ;  while 
the  two  golden  {iheasants  in  the  bush  flew  away  unsalted, 
and  left  her  only  their  sh.adows  to  run  after.  On  the  whole, 
then,  we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  drawing-room 
epiphyte  is  a  mistake  ;  that  those  stray  damsels  who  wander 
about  society  unattended  by  any  natural  protector,  and 
always  more  or  less  in  the  character  of  adventuresses, 
would  do  better  to  keep  to  the  sphere  determined  by  paren¬ 
tal  circumstances,  than  let  themselves  be  taken  into  one 
that  does  not  belong  to  them,  and  which  they  cannot  hold ; 
Md  furthermore,  it  seems  to  us  that,  beyond  its  present 
iastability  and  future  fruitlessness,  the  position  of  a  draw- 
iug-room  epiphyte  is  one  which  no  woman  of  sense  would 
accept,  and  to  which  no  woman  of  spirit  would  submit. 
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The  King  of  Bavaria  is  to  be  married,  in  August,  to  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Prince  F rederick  Charles  of  Prussia. 

JoH.v  ,7.  Piatt’s  vobime  of  poems,  entitled  “  Western 
IVindows,”  has  been  transl.ated  into  German,  and  is  an¬ 
nounced  for  publication  at  Berlin. 

Readino  a  newspaper  under  difficulties,  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  the  Prince  Bishop  of  Bolzano  (Tyrol),  who 
haa  forbidden  his  diocesans,  under  “  pain  of  damnati  m,” 
to  read  the  Tagblatt  of  Innspruck. 

A  London  daily  paper  says  wife-beating  is  on  the  in¬ 


crease.  It  is  not  clear  if  this  means  that  more  wives  are 
beaten,  or  that  the  same  ones  are  beaten  more  frequently 
and  harder. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Paris  wrote,  the  other  day,  to  a 
daily  London  paper,  that  the  relations  between  France  and 
Italy  were  “certainly  more  than  ccxil,”  —  me.aning  that 
they  were  very  cold ;  but  he  added,  “  and  the  press  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  tan  the  fiame  I  ” 

Now  and  then  there  is  some  very  fine  writing  in  the 
English  papers.  This,  for  instance,  from  the  last  number 
of  the  London  Court  Journal :  “  The  Empress  Eugi^nie 
visited  London  on  Wednesday  last,  and  honored  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Mile.  Louise,  of  Regent  Street,  with  a  pro¬ 
tracted  visit.” 

The  Pvblidiet^s  Circular  contradicts  the  rumor  that  the 
family  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  dissatisfied  with  the  life 
of  the  late  most  popular  author,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Forster,  and  that  they  contemplated  bringing  out  another 
biography.  Forster’s  Life  has  already  reached  its  eleventh 
edition ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  ex¬ 
hausted. 

IIennessy,  who  has  recently  joined  the  American  artist 
colony  in  London,  is  furnishing  many  capital  designs  for 
the  periodicals,  monthly  and  weekly,  as  well  as  producing 
some  admirable  pjuntings.  Boughton  is  working  hard,  as 
usual,  and  his  pictures  find  every  year  an  increased  appre¬ 
ciation,  which  they  richly  deserve  by  their  beauty  of  senti¬ 
ment  and  thoroughly  conscientious  execution.  Av.  ,T.  Still¬ 
man  devotes  himself,  at  present,  to  literature  more  than  art. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  at  Monaco  put  his  money  on  red, 
and  went  his  way.  Red  had  a  run,  and  on  his  Royal 
Highness’s  return  to  the  table,  he  was  informed  that  the 
pile  of  gold  belonged  to  him.  The  Prince  smiled,  and 
said,  “  Be  good  enough  to  let  the  money  be  given  to  the 
poor  of  the  place.”  The  gold  was  scraped  in  at  once  by 
the  croupier ;  counted,  and  forwarded  to  its  destination. 

Special  correspondents  were  recently  sent  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  daily  papers  into  W.arwick,  to  reiKirt  on  the  struggle 
between  master  and  laborer.  One  of  these,  sjieaking  of 
masters,  has  done  the  following  burst  of  “eloijuence  to 
onler :  ”  “  All  their  energies  are  being  concentrated  on 
stamping  out  this  strange  new  portent  in  the  agricultural 
sky.”  A  man  who  “  stamps  out  a  portent  ”  in  the  sky,  must 
necessarily  stand  upon  his  head,  wnether  that  sky  “  ag¬ 
ricultural  ”  or  otherwise. 

A  MIGHTY  man  has  fallen, —  Ileindreich,  the  Calcraftof 
France;  or,  as  he  is  more  familiarly  called,  “  ^lonsieur  de 
Paris.”  A  small  journal,  in  its  anxiety  for  ihe  earliest 
news,  called  the  deceased  the  “  Comte  ”  de  Paris.  Mon¬ 
sieur  was  seventy  years  of  age,  strong,  and  even  happy,  for 
he  was  rich  in  this  world’s  goods.  He  was  about  marrying 
his  housekeeper,  who  loses  a  husband,  but  inherits  deceased’s 
fortune,  —  a  good  deal  of  property  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  He,  strange  to  say,  leaves  behind  friends  who  “re¬ 
gret  ”  him.  Many  who  went  bcfbni  very  much  regretted 
him  too. 

The  Paris  papers  are  indulging  in  all  kinds  of  pretty 
stories  alniut  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  W'ales.  Tlje 
Aoenir  National  tells  one  which  is  certainly  not  generally 
i  known.  During  his  Royal  Highness’s  illness,  a  robu.xt 
!  young  man,  half  countryman,  half  gentleman,  was  always 
remarked  at  the  chateau  Sandringham ;  he  was  even  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the,  patient’s  bedside,  and  the  Prince  appearcil 
to  be  deeply  attached  to  him.  Everybody  was  puzzled  at 
the  presence  of  this  stranger,  whose  name  and  position 
were  kept  .secret.  However,  all  has  since  been  discovered, 
and  here  is  the  enigma  explained.  In  1855,  during  the 
stay  of  the  Royal  F.imily  in  the  Isle  of  Wwht,  the  Prince 
of  W’ales  kicked  over  a  basket  of  shells  which  a  boy  was 
gathering.  The  boy,  red  with  rage,  dared  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  to  “  do  it  again,”  and  he  would  see  what  he  would 
get.  The  Prince  did  do  it  again,  and  the  boy  thereupon 
landed  his  fist  upon  his  Royal  Highness’s  nose,  giving  nim 
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a  pair  of  black  ejes.  The  Queen,  on  seeing  the  Prince, 
insisted  upon  knowing  the  truth.  “You  haye  only  got 
what  you  deserve,”  said  her  Majesty ;  “  and  were  you  not 
already  sufficiently  punished,  I  would  punish  you  myself. 
I  hope  you  will  always  be  served  in  the  same  way  when 
you  are  guilty  of  such  conduct.”  The  Queen  then  sent  for 
the  boy’s  parents  and  oU'ercd  to  bring  him  up.  The  parents 
consented ;  the  boy  has  grown  up  with  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  is  now  treated  as  his  foster-brother.  This  is  a  true 
(French)  story. 

The  Amico  del  Popolo  of  Palermo  has  given  to  light  a 
letter  purporting  to  1^  the  last  that  Mazzini  wrote.  It  is 
addressed  to  an  old  friend,  one  Bosario  Bagnasco,  living  in 
the  Sicilian  capital,  and  runs  as  follows  :  “  Brother,  —  I 
duly  received  yours  of  the  4th,  but  have  delayed  my  an¬ 
swer,  as  there  was  no  hurry.  After  an  improvement  in  my 
health,  1  had  a  relapse,  and  am  still  suffering  from  a  slight 
attack  of  bronchitis,  and  from  the  general  break-up  of  my 
constitution.  1  fear  much  that  our  party  must  cease  to  rely 
on  me.  Still,  while  the  breath  is  in  me,  I  shall  belong, 
heart  and  soul,  in  thought  and  in  deed,  to  the  party.  As 
for  the  state  of  things  in  Italy,  I  trust  you  will  not  give  undue 
weight  to  the  existing  dissensions,  which  I  will  prosaically 
compare  to  a  squabble  among  barn-door  fowls.  Shut  in  a 
coop,  they  peck  at  each  other ;  but  let  them  loose,  and  they 
will  be  better  friends  than  ever.  —  Yours,  Joseph.  17, 
2,  ’72. 

Most  of  the  newspapers,  says  the  Atheneeum,  have  men¬ 
tioned  tliat  the  late  Prof.  Maurice  was,  in  early  life,  tlie  au¬ 
thor  of  a  novel  called  “  Eustace  Conway ;  or.  The  Brother 
and  Sister.”  We  believe  we  are  not  going  too  far  in  telling 
the  following  story  about  it.  Mr.  Maurice  sold  the  novm 
to  the  late  Air.  Bentley,  somewhere  about  the  vear  1830  ; 
but  the  excitement  caused  by  the  Reform  Bill  lieing  unfa¬ 
vorable  to  light  literature,  Mr.  Bentley  did  not  issue  it  till 
1834,  when  be  had  quite  lost  sight  of  its  author,  then  a 
curate  in  Warwickshire  :  The  villain  of  the  novel  was 
called  CapU  Marryat ;  and  Mr.  Maurice,  who  first  learned 
of  the  publication  of  his  book  from  a  review  in  our  columns 
{Athen.  No.  335,  p.  239),  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
a  challenge  from  the  celebrated  Capt.  Manyat.  Great  was 
the  latter’s  astonishment  on  learning  that  the  anonymous 
author  of  “  Eustace  Conway  ”  had  never  heard  of  the  biog¬ 
rapher  of  “  Peter  Simple ;  ”  and,  being  in  Holy  Orders, 
was  obliged  to  decline  to  indulge  in  a  duel. 

The  last  number  of  the  Spectator  contains  a  brief  notice 
of  a  new  volume  of  poems  of  singular  merit  by  Joseph 
Skipsey,  a  miner.  “  The  author,”  says  the  Spectator,  “  is,  we 
understand,  a  genuine  working  miner,  who  went  down  into 
die  pit  when  he  was  five  years  old,  and  is  working  in  it 
when  he  is  between  thirty  and  forty.  Here,  it  is  clear,  is 
another  curiosity.  The  ‘  poems  ’  are  of  two  kinds ;  imita¬ 
tions,  fairly  good,  of  well-kuown  models,  not  very  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves,  but  proofs  of  considerable  literary  power ; 
and  compositions  which  may  be  fairly  called  original,  with 
a  strong  ti  ivor  of  the  soil  from  which  they  come.  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  genuineness  of  this  little  bit :  — 

Get  Up  I 

*  Get  up  I  ’  the  caller  calls,  '  get  up  I  ’ 

And  in  the  dead  of  night. 

To  win  the  bairns  their  bit  and  sup, 

1  rise,  a  weary  wight. 

My  flannel  dndden  donntd,  thrice  o’er 
My  birds  are  kissed ;  and  then 
I,  with  a  whistle,  shut  the  door 
1  may  not  ope  again. 

Or  of  this :  — 

WlLLT  AND  JeNNT. 

Duskier  than  the  clouds  that  lie 
’Tween  the  coal-pit  and  the  sky, 

Lol  now  Willy  whistles  by. 

Right  cheery  from  the  colliery. 


Duskier  might  the  laddie  be. 

Save  his  coaxing,  coal-black  e’e. 

Nothing  dark  could  Jenny  sec 
A  coming  from  the  colliery. 

‘  Bereaved,’  again,  is  a  powerful  drawing  of  the  desolation 
which  is  seen  in  many  homes  after  one  of  the  dread¬ 
ful  fire-damp  explosions.  A  great  poet  might  draw  it, 
though  he  had  never  been  near  a  coal-pit,  for  a  great  poet 
sees  the  invisible  and  knows  the  unknown  ;  it  would  ^  a 
foolish  flattery  to  call  Mr.  Skipsey  a  great  poet,  but  he  is  a 
man  who  feels  the  meaning  and  pathos  of  the  life  which 
surrounds  him  and  which  he  shares,  ana  who  has  at  the 
same  time  no  mean  gift  of  expressing  them  in  verse.” 

In  the  concluding  lecture  of  a  series  recently  delivered 
by  Dr.  Mitchell  before  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  on-the  “  natural  history  ”  and  “  antiquities  ”  of  lunacy, 
it  was  shown  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
idiocy  of  England  was  not  a  congenital  state,  but  an  acquired 
one,  due  to  the  numerous  accidents  to  which  children  are 
exposetl.  Disease  liable  to  hereditary  transmission  dues  not 
generally  present  evidences  of  its  existence  at  birth,  but  is 
transmitte<i  by  predisposition  only.  It  may,  however,  be 
directly  transmitted,  and  this  may  take  place  when  it  is 
not  actual  in  the  parent.  Thus  a  man’s  father  had  six 
fingers,  and  so  had  his  brother  and  sisters ;  but  he  had  the 
normal  number  himself.  He  married,  and  his  first  child 
had  six  fingers;  showing  that,  although  he  escaped  the 
sixth  finger  himself,  he  still  possessed  the  abnormality  po¬ 
tentially,  being  able  to  transmit  it  to  his  offspring.  On  the 
important  question  of  unions  of  kinship,  the  lecturer 
thought  that  such  should  be  avoided ;  but  said,  “  There  U 
no  proof  that  any  evil  resulting  from  them  depends  on  a 
mysterious  influence  intrinsic  in  the  consanguinity  itself, 
but  rather  on  the  fact  that  the  consanguinity  increases  the 
risks  of  finding  undesirable  or  morbid  peculiarities  trans¬ 
mitted  to  children  in  an  intensified  and  dangerous  form, 
since  father  and  mother,  when  relateil  by  bloo<l,  are  mure 
likely  to  possess  the  same  transmissible  qualities  than  when 
they  are  not  so  relatetl.”  This  principle  was  illustrated  by 
showing  th.'it,  “  if  a  deaf  mute  is  married  to  one  who  hears, 
the  chances  of  their  having  a  deaf-mute  child  will  be  one 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five ;  but  if  deaf-mute  persons 
intermarry,  the  chances  rise  to  one  in  twenty.  A  deaf 
mute  marrying  his  cousin,  even  though  she  hears,  marries 
one  in  whom  deaf-mutism  may  by  potential ;  so  that  it  may 
practically  be  the  same  thing  as  marrying  one  who  does 
not  hear.  According  to  this  view,  he  ptiinted  out  that  a 
relationship  between  the  parents  may.  in  particular  cases 
do  no  injury  to  the  offspring,  and  a  man’s  cousin  may  be 
the  best  wife  he  can  find,  but  that  the  chances  are  certiiinly 
otherwise.”  In  speaking  of  the  “  antiquities  ”  of  lunacy  of 
Scotland,  Dr.  Mitchell  mentioned  the  very  appropriate  fact, 
that  for  five  centuries  down  to  1815  the  only  Scotch  Act 
for  regulating  the  disposal  of  lunatics  was  one  of  King 
Robert  I.  It  provided  that  lunatics  were  either  to  be  kept 
by  their  friends,  or  to  be  put  in  prison ;  and  its  final  clause 
enacted  that  “  gif  they  [the  lunatics]  do  any  evil  by  negli¬ 
gent  keeping,  that  sal  be  imputed  to  their  keepers.”  In 
1698  the  first  Bedlam  was  built  in  Scotland.  A  hundred 
years  ago  all  the  institutions  in  the  country  would  not  have 
held  fifty  patients ;  seventy  years  ago  they  would  have  held 
not  more  than  one  hundred ;  while  at  the  present  time 
there  are  more  than  six  thousand  patients  in  the  Scotch 
asylums. 


Bcrnett’s  Cocoaine  dresses  the  hair  perfectly,  without 
greasing,  drying,  or  stifleniug  it. 

Valuable  and  Reliable.  —  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Tr^ 
CHxs  ”  are  invaluable  to  those  exjjosed  to  sudden  changes,  aJord- 
ing  prompt  relief  in  Coughs,  Colds,  &c. 

All  good  grocers  have  the  Halford.  Do  not  lot  anybody 
sell  yon  a  poor  article  in  place  of  the  Halford  I.eicestehshi^RS 
Table  Sauce.  Remember  that  this  famous  relish  can  be  had 
for  only  fifty  cents  per  pint  bottle. 


